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ADIES and gentlemen of the jury you now approach 
the performance of one of the most sacred duties of 
citizenship, the meting out of justice. Just after you 

were sworn in as jurors 1 took occasion to make a few re- 
marks which I shall now repeat in somewhat different form, 
as the thoughts I then expressed are peculiarly applicable to 
the period of your deliberations in order to reach a just and 
true verdict. I then told you to be patient and said that there 
are few qualities in life so important. I said that if you once 
vet yourself in the frame of mind where you know that you 
have a task ahead and it has to be done carefully and it has 
to be done just right and you know that it will bé wrong to 
let little things disturb you, then there comes a certain calm 
and peace of mind which are of the essence in the admin- 
istration of justice. When you get yourself in that frame 
of mind you find not only that the task ahead becomes much 
easier, but in addition that the quality of your work in the 
administration of justice is of the quality that it should be. 
Justice does not flourish amidst emotional excitement and 
stress. 
Att Autke Berore Bar 


‘The rich and the poor, and persons of every race, creed, 
and condition stand alike before the bar of justice; and you 
must consider and weigh the evidence carefully, calmly and 
dispassionately, without the slightest trace of sympathy or 
prejudice for or against any party to the proceeding. ‘The 
very importance of the case makes it all the more urgent 
that you heed these words of caution. In this connection you 
will bear in mind at all times that these 11 men are charged 
here as Il individuals, the guilt or innocence of each of 
whom must be passed on by you separately, pursuant to and 
in accordance with the instructions which I am about to give 
you. 

Never in all my long experience as a lawyer and in my 
brief experience as a judge have I seen a jury exhibit so 
much patience and pay such careful attention at all times to 
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the testimony of the witnesses and the reading of exhibits, 
despite the prolonged duration of this trial. Let me express 
my sincere appreciation of the way in which you have per- 
formed your functions. You deserve special commendation 
and you are entitled to the gratitude of all citizens of the 
community for the sacrifice you have made and for the 
services you are rendering in the faithful performance of a 
public duty. And so I beg of you to continue on in the same 
spirit until the end. 

The jury is composed of 12 men and women. While un- 
doubtedly their verdict should represent the opinion of each 
individual juror, it by no means follows that opinions may 
not be changed by conference in the jury room. The very 
object of the jury system is to secure unanimity by a com- 
parison of views and by arguments among the jurors them- 
selves, provided this can be done reasonably and consistently 
with the conscientious convictions of the several jurors. Each 
juror should listen, with a disposition to be convinced, to 
the opinions and arguments of the others. It is not intended 
that a juror should go to the jury room with a fixed de- 
termination that the verdict shall represent his opinion of 
the case at that moment. Nor is it intended that he should 
close his ear to the arguments of other jurors who are equally 
honest and intelligent with himself. 


Duties oF Jupce, Jury 


The first thing I wish to make plain to you is the way in 
which our American system of jurisprudence defines the 
duties of the judge on the one hand and those of the jury 
on the other. It is exclusively my function clearly to set forth 
the rules of law which govern the case, with instructions as 
to their application. On these legal matters you must take 
the law as I give it to you; you are not at liberty to do 
otherwise. Thus I shall read the indictment and the statute 
applicable to the case and I shall construe the statute in 
those respects in which I think it requires construction and 
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interpretation. I shall explain the function of the indictment, 
the presumption of innocence, the burden, resting upon the 
Government of proving its case to your satisfaction beyond 
a reasonable doubt and I shall give you the rules governing 
the trial of conspiracy cases, the rules to guide you in de- 
termining the credibility of witnesses and so on. My function 
is exclusively to instruct you on the law; and you must not 
permit any notions of your own or any matters referred to 
by counsel to obscure the fact that you must apply the law 
as I give it to you. 

On the other hand, you are the sole judges of the facts 
and I shall refer to this circumstance again to impress it 
upon you. Just as you are not permitted to encroach upon 
my function in giving instructions on the law, so must | 
be careful not to encroach upon your function as the sole 
judges of the facts. 


The relevant parts of the statute under the terms of which 
the indictment was drawn are as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) It shall be unlawful for (1) any person—to 
knowingly or wilfully advocate, * * * or * * * teach the duty, 
(or) necessity, * * * of overthrowing or destroying any 
government in the United States by force or violence, * * *; 

“(3) to organize * * * any society, group, or assembly of 
persons who teach, (or) advocate, * * * the overthrow or 


destruction of any government in the United States by force 
or violence; * * *. 


“Src. 2. (b) For the purpose of this section, the term 
‘yovernment in the United States’ means the Government of 
the United States, the government of any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States, the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the government of any political sub- 
division of any of them. 


“Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person 
conspire to commit, any of the acts prohibited by the pro- 
visions of this title.” 

The indictment reads as follows: 

The grand jury charges: 

1. That from on or about April 1, 1945, and continu- 
ously thereafter up to and including the date of the filing 
of this indictment, in the Southern District of New York, 
and elsewhere, William Z. Foster, Eugene Dennis, also 
known as Francis X. Waldron, Jr., John B. Williamson, 
Jacob Stachel, Robert G. Thompson, Benjamin J. Davis, 
Jr., Henry Winston, John Gates, also known as Israel 
Regenstreif, Irving Potash, Gilbert Green, Carl Winter, 
and Gus Hall, also known as Arno Gust Halberg, the 
defendants herein, unlawfully, wilfully, and knowingly, did 
conspire with each other, and with divers other persons to 
the grand jurors unknown, to organize as the Communist 
Party of the United States of America a society, group, and 
assembly of persons who teach and advocate the overthrow 
and destruction of the Government of the United States by 
force and violence, and knowingly and wilfully to advocate 
and teach the duty and necessity of overthrowing and de- 
stroying the Government of the United States by force and 
violence, which said acts are prohibited by section 2 of the 
act of June 28, 1940 (sec. 10, title 18, United States Code), 
commonly known as the Smith Act. 

2. It was part of said conspiracy that said defendants 
would convene, in the southern district of New York, a 
meeting of the national board of the Communist Political 
Association on or about June 2, 1945, to adopt a draft reso- 
lution for the purpose of bringing about the dissolution of 
the Communist Political Association, and for the purpose 
of organizing as the Communist Party of the United States 
of America a society, group, and assembly of persons dedi- 


* * * +6 


cated to the Marxist-Leninist principles of the overthrow 
and destruction of the Government of the United States by 
force and violence. 

3. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said de- 
fendants would thereafter convene, in the southern district 
of New York, a meeting of the national committee of the 
Communist Political Association on or about June 18, 1945, 
to amend and adopt said draft resolution. 

4. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said de- 
fendants would thereafter cause to be convened, in the 
southern district of New York, a special national conven- 
tion of the Communist Political Association on or about 
July 26, 1945, for the purpose of considering and acting 
upon said resolution as amended. 


To Disso_ve AssoctaTioNn 


5. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said de- 
fendants would induce the delegates to said national con- 
vention to dissolve the Communist Political Association. 

6. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said de- 
fendants would bring about the organization of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States of America as a society, 
group, and assembly of persons to teach and advocate the 
overthrow and destruction of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence, and would cause said conven- 
tion to adopt a constitution basing said party upon the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. 

7. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said de- 
fendants would bring about the election of officers and the 
election of a national committee of said party, and would 
become members of said party, and be elected as officers and 
as members of said national committee and the national 
board of said committee, and in such capacities said detend- 
ants would assume leadership of said party and_responsi- 
bility for its policies and activities, and would meet from 
time to time to formulate, supervise, and carry out the poli- 
cies and activities of said party. 

8. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said de- 
fendants would cause to be organized clubs, and district and 
State units of said party, and would recruit and encourage 
the recruitment of members of said party. 


9. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said de- 
fendants would publish and circulate, and cause to be pub- 
lished and circulated, books, articles, magazines, and news- 
papers advocating the principles of Marxism-Leninism. 


ScHoo.ts To Ber Ser Up 


10. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said de- 
fendants would conduct, and cause to be conducted, schools 
and classes for the study of the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, in which would be taught and advocated the duty 
and necessity of overthrowing and destroying the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and violence. 

In violation of sections 3 and 5 of the act of June 28, 
1940 (secs. 11 and 13, title 18, United States Code), com- 
monly known as the Smith Act. 

To this indictment each of the defendants has pleaded 
not guilty thus placing in issue each and every one of the 
material allegations contained in the indictment. 

As an indictment is a rather technical document, there 
are one or two points which require a little explanation. 
You will observe that it is the first paragraph which alleges 
the conspiracy. While it refers to a conspiring to organize 
as the Communist Party a society, group, and assembly of 
persons who teach and advocate the overthrow and destruc- 
tion of the Government of the United States by force and 
violence and also conspiring to advocate and teach the duty 
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nd necessity of overthrowing and destroying the Govern- 
’ a 
ent of the United States by force and violence, | charge 
that but a single conspiracy is alleged. 


PRELIMINARY ACTION 


You will doubtless remember from Mr. MecGohey’s open- 
ing address that the prosecution has undertaken to prove 
that the defendants conspired to organize the Communist 
Party as a society, group, and assembly of persons who teach 
and advocate the overthrow and destruction of the Govern- 

ent by torce and violence as a mere preliminary to the 
coud phase of this samme conspiracy which has to do with 
the teaching and advocacy of the duty and necessity of over- 
throwing and destroying the Government by torce and vio- 
ence. Probably the prosecution could have urged me to 
onstrue the indictment as charging a single conspiracy with 
two separate ob yee ts OF as charging two separate conspiracies, 

it has not done so and the construction just given ts 
lopted because plainly in the interest of defendants and 
conceivably prejudicial to them. As there is a single 
piracy alleged, this will also simplify your labors. 
Let me repeat that the crime charged is a conspiracy. 
the crime charged is not that these defendants personally 
ecated o7 taught the duty or necessity ot overthrowing 
nd destroving the Grovernment of the United States bi 
force and violence; nor is the charge that the Communist 
Party as such advocates or teaches such violent overthrow 
nd destruction, “Phe charge is that these defendants con- 
pired with each other, and with others unknown to the 
nd jury, knowingly and wilfully to advocate and to 
teach the duty or necessity of such overthrow and destruc- 
non and, in this connection to organize the Communist Party 
society, group, or assembly of persons who teach or 
vocate such overthrow and destruction. 
You mav have noticed, however, that the statute, which 
| read to you, makes it unlawful to advocate or teach the 
duty or necessity of overthrowing or destroying the Govern- 
ment by force and violence and also makes it unlawful to 
nize any society, group, or assembly of persons who 
teach or advocate the overthrow or destruction of the Gov- 
ernment by torce and violence. It is in the disjunctive by 
reason of the use of the word “or.” In accordance with the 
rules of pleading the prosecution has in the indictment 
harged both, by using the conjunctive “and” in the phrase 
“overthrow and destruction’; but it is sufficient if the evi- 
dence adduced convinces you by the required degree of 
proof that defendants, or any of them, conspired as alleged, 
o teach and advocate either the overthrow or the destruc- 
tion of the Government of the United States by force and 
olence, in accordance with these instructions. 


Thus it may be said that the objects of the alleged con- 

racy were the organizing as the Communist Party of a 

society, group, and assembly of persons who teach and ad- 

vocate the overthrow or destruction of the Government by 

force and violence and the advocacy and teaching of the 

duty and necessity of overthrowing or destroying the CGjov- 
nt by force and violence. 


Parts oF CONSPIRACY 


Now let us turn to the remaining nine paragraphs of the 
indictment. ‘The conspiracy is alleged in paragraph 1. Each 
of the remaining nine paragraphs alleges that it was “part 
ot said conspiracy” that defendants would do various things, 
such as: inducing the delegates of a special national con- 
vention of the Communist Political Association to dissolve 
the Communist Political Association; causing to be organ- 
zed clubs, and district and State units of the Communist 
Party and recruiting and encouraging the recruitment of 





members of that party; and the publication and circulation 
of books, articles, magazines and newspapers advocating the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism; and so on. ‘These para- 
graphs merely allege the means by which it is claimed the 
defendants agreed that the conspiracy was to be made eftec- 
tive. And so I shall charge you later that it is not necessary 
for the prosecution to prove that all these means. were 
actually used or put in operation, provided that it be estab- 
lished to your satisfaction by the required degree of proof 
that one or more of these means described in the Jast nine 
paragraphs of the indictment were agreed upon to be used 
to ettect the conspiracy in accordance with these instructions. 

This indictment that I have read to you is merely a 
method by which the prosecution calls into a court of jus- 
tice individuals who, it is claimed, have violated the law. 
It is not evidence of the guilt of the defendants nor does it 
detract in any degree from the presumption of innocence 
with which the law surrounds them until their guilt is 
proven. This presumption of innocence remains with them 
throughout the trial of the case and applies to the consider- 
ation of each of the essential ingredients going to make up 
the crime charged unless and until you, the jury, are satis- 
fied beyond a reasonable doubt, from the evidegce adduced 
by the prosecution, on whom is the burden of proof, of the 
guilt of the defendants as charged. 


EXPLAINS “REASONABLE Doust” 


And a reasonable doubt means a doubt founded upon 
reason. It does not mean a fanciful doubt, or a whimsical 
or capricious doubt, for anything relating to human affairs 
and depending upon human testimony is open to some pos- 
sible or imaginary doubt. When all of the evidence in the 
case, carefully analyzed, compared and weighed by you, 
produces in your minds a settled conviction or belief of a 
defendant’s guilt, such a conviction as you would be willing 
to act upon in matters of the highest importance relating 
to your own affairs, when it leaves your minds in the con- 
dition that you feel an abiding conviction amounting to a 
moral certainty of the truth of the charge, then, and in that 
event you would be free from a reasonable doubt. Absolute 
or mathematical certainty is not required but there must be 
such certainty as satisfies your reason and judgment, and 
such that you feel conscientiously bound to act upon it. 

A conspiracy may be detined as a combination of two or 
more persons, by concerted action, to accomplish a criminal 
or unlawful purpose, or some purpose not in itself unlawful 
or criminal, by criminal or unlawful means. The gist of the 
offense is the unlawful combination or agreement to violate 
the law. As Justice Holmes said many years ago: “A con- 
spiracy is a partnership in criminal purposes.”’ 


ANALYZES CONSPIRACY 


However, it is not necessary in order to constitute a con- 
spiracy that two or more persons should meet together and 
enter into an explicit or formal agreement for an unlawful 
scheme, or that they should directly, by words or in writing, 
state what the unlawful scheme was to be, and the details 
of the plan or means by which the unlawful scheme was to 
be made effective. 

It is sufficient if two or more persons, in any manner, or 
through any contrivance, impliedly or tacitly, come to a 
mutual understanding to accomplish a common and unlaw- 
ful design, knowing its object. In other words, where an 
unlawful end is sought to be effected and two or more per- 
sons, actuated by the common purpose of accomplishing that 
end, knowingly work together in any way in furtherance 
of the unlawful scheme, every one of said persons becomes a 
member of the conspiracy, although his part therein be a 
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subordinate one, or be executed at a remote distance from 
the other conspirators. All the conspirators need not have 
originally conceived the conspiracy, or participated in its 
inception. Those who come in later, with knowledge of the 
aims and purposes of the conspiracy, and cooperate in the 
common effort to attain the unlawful results become parties 
thereto. A conspiracy is not ended as long as the evidence 
shows an intention to continue it. 


Cites Principce oF Law 


Each alleged conspirator who was the agent of the others 
at some time during the life of the conspiracy remains an 
agent during all of its existence, except that a conspirator 
has the right to withdraw from the execution of the con- 
spiracy, but it requires affirmative and effective action thus 
to withdraw and terminate his liability in the conspiracy. 
It is a principle of law that a condition once shown to exist 
continues until a different situation is shown. 

Persons may be guilty of being parties to a conspiracy 
though the objects of the conspiracy were never accom- 
plished. On the other hand, proof concerning the accom- 
plishment of the objects of a conspiracy is the most persuasive 
evidence of the existence of the conspiracy itself. The agree- 
ment is generally a matter of inference deduced from acts 
of the persons accused done in pursuance of an apparent 
criminal purpose. 

You are further instructed that where several persons are 
proved to have combined together for the same illegal pur- 
pose, any act done or declaration made by one of them dur- 
ing the pendency of the illegal enterprise, and in furtherance 
of the common objects, is not only evidence against himself 
but is evidence against the other conspirators, who, when 
the combination is proved, are as much responsible for such 
declarations and acts as if made and committed by them- 
selves, because each is deemed to assent to or command what 
is done by any other in furtherance of the common objects. 


Urces SeparRatre CONSIDERATIONS 


It is not incumbent upon the prosecution to prove that 
all of the means set out in the indictment were, in fact, 
agreed upon to carry out the conspiracy, or that all of them 
were actually used or put into operation. It is sufficient if 
it be established to your satisfaction, and beyond a reason- 
able doubt, that one or more of the means described in the 
indictment was agreed upon to be used to effect the con- 
spiracy. 

With these general principles as a guide, you will ap- 
proach the important question of whether the prosecution 
has proved beyond a reasonable doubt the existence of the 
conspiracy alleged in the indictment, and if such a con- 
spiracy did exist, whether the defendants or any of them 
were parties to it and whether such defendants entered it 
with knowledge of its nature and objects. It will be well 
for you to take up and consider separately the evidence as 
it relates to each defendant on trial. 

You must first determine from all the evidence in the 
case, relating to the period of time defined in the indictment, 
whether or not a conspiracy existed. If you decide that a 
conspiracy did exist, you must next determine, as to each 
defendant, whether or not he was a member of the con- 
spiracy. In considering whether or not a particular defend- 
ant was a member of the conspiracy, you must do so without 
regard to and independently of the statements and declara- 
tions of others. 


E.ucipates “CocoNSPIRATOR” 


In other words, you must determine the membership of a 
particular defendant from the evidence concerning his own 


actions, his own conduct, his own declarations, or his own 
statements, and his own connection with the actions and 
conduct of others. However, once you have determined that 
a defendant was a member of the conspiracy, using this 
test, you may then consider as if made by him the state- 
ments and declarations of other coconspirators, made in 
furtherance of the conspiracy and during the existence there- 
of as alleged. 

‘There has been testimony in the case of acts and declara- 
tions by persons, for example, instructors and party tunc- 
tionaries, who are not named in the indictment as detend- 
ants. However the indictment does refer to coconspirators 
unknown to the grand jury. If you find that the conspiracy 
charged in the indictment existed and that any of these per- 
sons acted on behalf of the defendants and in furtherance 
of the conspiracy, then those persons are coconspirators and 
their acts and declarations are binding on whatever defend- 
ants you find to have been members of the conspiracy. 


HypotuHeticaL Evipence Cirep 

I may explain this in a different way. First, you will re- 
call that as to every material fact the prosecution has the 
burden of proving such fact to your satisfaction beyond a 
reasonable doubt. Let us assume then, for the purposes ot 
argument only, and merely by way of hypothetical illustration, 
that after deliberating together you are convinced beyond 
a reasonable doubt that conspiracy existed and that the de- 
fendants or some of them were parties to it and you come to 
the question of whether or not you should consider as bind- 
ing upon such defendants the testimony of one of the prose- 
cution witnesses to the effect that Mr. or Miss So-and-So 
claimed to have been one of the instructors in one of the 
Communist Party schools, had said thus and so about the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and how it would be brought 
about by Communists in the United States of America. 

Before you could consider this evidence against the de- 
fendants or any of them you would have to be convinced 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the instructor in question 
was a member of the conspiracy, with knowledge of its aims 
and purposes, and that the teaching in question was during 
the period of the indictment and in furtherance of the aims 
and purposes of the conspiracy. 

For, as | have explained a moment or two ago, if you are 
convinced beyond a reasonable doubt that there was a con- 
spiracy to organize a society, group, and assembly of persons 
who teach and advocate the overthrow or destruction of 
the Government of the United States by force and violence 
and to advocate and teach the duty and necessity of over- 
throwing or destroying the Government of the United States 
by force and violence and if you are convinced beyond a 
reasonable doubt that one or more of the defendants know- 
ingly were parties to such conspiracy, you may consider the 
acts and statements of co-conspirators, engaged in the same 
enterprise, and done or said in furtherance of the conspiracy 
and in the time specified in the indictment, just as though 
such statements and acts were said and done by the defend- 
ant or defendants who were found by you to be members 
of the conspiracy. 

Accordingly, before considering as binding on said de- 
fendants such testimony as I have above described, it would 
be necessary for you also to be convinced beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the instructor in question was in fact a co- 
conspirator, with knowledge of the aims and purposes of the 
conspiracy, and that the teaching he or she was said to 
have done was within the period of the indictment and 
knowingly in furtherance of the aims and purposes of the 
conspiracy. In this connection you will recall that I have 
already told you that all the conspirators need not have 
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originally conceived the conspiracy or particpated in its con- 
ception. Everyone coming into a conspiracy, with knowledge 
of its aims and purposes, is as much a coconspirator as 
though in it from the beginning, in the absence of some 
ifirmative action to effect a withdrawal from the conspiracy. 


(;UILT OF COCONSPIRATORS 


Now do not go off on a tangent and get confused about 
these instructors or party functionaries or anyone else, not 
named in the indictment, whom you may find to be a co- 
conspirator. You are not called upon to name any of these 
persons in your verdict or to pass upon their guilt or inno- 
cence in any way. No charge against them of violating the 
criminal laws of the United States is before you for determi- 
nation. ‘The sole question before you is whether these de- 
fendants, named in the indictment which I have read to 
vou, are guilty of the charge laid against them. Your only 
task is to determine whether they or any of them are guilty 
is charged. If the evidence points to the guilt of any person 
or persons not named in the indictment and not on trial 
before you, you are in no sense to consider such evidence 
except insofar as it bears upon the question of the guilt or 
innocence of the defendants or any of them, in accordance 
with these instructions, 

In conspiracy cases there is necessarily considerable lati- 
tude of admissible evidence, so that some of the testimony 
may be applicable to one but not to the others of the de- 
fendants on trial. During the course of the trial certain 
was received concerning acts, declarations, and 
teachings of various of the defendants during the period 
prior to April 1, 1945, the initial date of the conspiracy 
alleved in the indictment. 

\s I have told you, you must be satisfied beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that the defendants wilfully conspired, during 
the period April 1, 1945, to July 20, 1948, to accomplish the 
two objectives which are charged in the indictment and which 
| have previously mentioned, The evidence which has been 
received relating to the period prior to the conspiracy should 
be considered by you only in determining the intent of the 
defendants concerned and in determining whether they con- 
templated that the overthrow or destruction of the Govern- 
ment by force and violence would be taught during the 
period from April 1, 1945, to July 20, 1948. You may not 
consider such evidence in determining the intent of any 
other defendant to commit the offense charged, or for any 
other purpose, 


evidence 


‘TREATMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


(jovernment’s exhibit No. 3, the “Program of the Com- 
munist International,” was originally received against the 
defendant Stachel only. ‘Vhereafter, evidence was admitted 
that this program was the subject of teaching in a party 
school and was quoted from or referred to in one or two 
of the outlines distributed after April 1, 1945. If you are 
satistied by the required degree of proof that the program 
was so used after April 1, 1945, you may consider it not 
as bearing upon the intent of the defendant Stachel 


adiso on 


aniy 
the issue of the existence of the conspiracy as 
hor two or more persons to conspire, confederate, or 
ombine together to commit or cause to be committed a 
breach of the criminal law of the United States is an offense 
f grave character which involves not only a_ plotting to 
subvert the law, but also the preparation of the conspirators 
for further criminal practices. It is almost always char- 
rendering detection difficult and_re- 
quiring much time for its discovery. Because of this the 
le a conspiracy to commit a crime a distinct 


acterized by. secrecy, 


statute has mad 





offense from the crime itself. From the point of view of the 
law there is danger to the public when two or more people 
conspire to do something that is unlawful because by virtue 
of the aggregation of numbers the intent assumes a more 
formidable disadvantageous aspect to the public. 

Kor your guidance and assistance, I shall now briefly 
discuss the contentions of the prosecution and those of the 
defendants relative to the proofs adduced by each and in- 
struct you on the rules of law which shall govern your 
deliberations in passing upon the credibility of the witnesses 
who have testified on behalf of one side or the other. 

Before I do this I wish to emphasize again that you are 
the sole judges of the facts. In a case such as this, with 
hundreds of exhibits and many thousands of pages of testi- 
mony, it is impossible for me to attempt any complete and 
satisfactory summary. Therefore, I solemnly tell you that the 
brief statement which I shall make concerning the conten- 
tions of the parties is merely by way of passing remark to 
help refresh your recollection and get you started on your 
deliberations. It is solely your function to determine not 
only what testimony was given and by whom, but also to 
determine the relative importance or lack of importance of 
the vast number of details with which the case is replete. 
‘The circumstance—that 1 mention some of these and omit 
others—must not be taken as an indication that I have any 
opinion with respect to the guilt or innocence of the de- 
fendants, or any of them, or any opinion to the effect that 
one phase of the case is of more importance than another. 
It is for you alone to determine what evidence you will be- 
lieve and what weight you will give it, in accordance with 
these instructions. 


Booxs ARE Nor ON ‘TRIAL 


But | can help to eliminate certain matters which are not 
in issue. Books are not on trial here nor are you concerned 
with the philosophical validity of any mere theories. It is 
not your function to pass upon the relative merits of com- 
munism or capitalism or any other “isms.” You are con- 
cerned with the intent of these defendants and what these 
defendants, and any other persons with whom you may find 
they conspired in accordance with the rules already stated, 
did and said. ‘The books, pamphlets and so on come into 
the case only to the extent that you may be satisfied beyond 
a reasonable doubt that these books and pamphlets were 
used by the defendants, and those conspiring with them, if 
there be any such, as instruments, apparatus, or parapher- 
nalia for the propagation of teaching and advocacy of the 
overthrow or destruction of the Government by force and 
violence. 

Nor will you be called upon to decide any of the mis- 
cellaneous matters injected into the case by counsel for the 
defendants and received by me on the theory that they could 
not satisfactorily show that the defendants at no time or- 
ganized, or conspired to organize, as the Communist Party 
of the United States of America, a society, group, and 
assembly of persons who teach and advocate the overthrow 
or destruction of the Government by force and violence, 
and taught or advocated, or conspired to teach and advo- 
cate, the overthrow or destruction of the Government by 
torce and violence, without showing, to a reasonable extent, 
what they claim that they did teach and advocate. 

I have taken great pains during the trial to keep the real 
issues clearly before you, lest confusion and injustice to one 
side or the other might result. And so I charge you now 
that questions or issues relative to the grievances of young 
people, trade unions, farmers, working people in general, 
veterans, or housewives, or Jim Crow, lynching, and the 
like, discrimination based upon race, creed, or color, and 
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so on, are not before you for determination. You must be 
scrupulously careful to see to it that the testimony on these 
subjects does not attract your minds away from the real 
issues as clearly defined in these instructions, or stir up 
emotions and sympathies which may make it difficult for 
you to consider the real issues and the evidence carefully, 
calmly, and dispassionately, without the slightest trace of 
sympathy or prejudice for or against any party to the pro- 
ceeding, as I have already charged you to do. The same is 
true about the utterances of defendants, as contained in the 
proofs, on the subjects of the wisdom of the Marshall plan, 
the withdrawal of American troops from China, the war in 
Spain, and similar subjects. 


Free To ApvOCATE REFORM 


It is perfectly lawful and proper for the defendants or 
anyone else to advocate reforms and changes in the laws, 
which seem to them to be salutary and necessary. No one 
has suggested that the defendants transgressed any laws by 
advocating such reforms and changes. No syllable of the 
indictment refers to any such matters. Furthermore, should 
you find from the evidence that defendants organized or 
helped to organize and assumed or were given leadership 
in the Communist Party as a legitimate political party solely 
with the view of electing candidates to political office by 
lawful and peaceful means and advocating reforms and 
changes in the laws or the adoption of policies by the Gov- 
ernment favorable to their contentions in the matters just 
referred to, you must render a verdict of not guilty. And, 
even if you do not so find from the evidence, you cannot 
bring in a verdict of guilty against any defendant unless 
the prosecution has satisfied you of his guilt beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, in accordance with these instructions. 

Put the other way around and more succinctly, | charged 
you that if you are satisfied beyond a reasonavie doubt that 
the defendants, or any of them, wilfully conspired to or- 
ganize a society, group, and assembly of persons who teach 
and advocate the overthrow or destruction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and violence, and to 
advocate and teach the duty and necessity of overthrowing 
or destroying the Government of the United States by 
force and violence, in accordance with these instructions, 
it is immaterial that they may also have contemplated the 
teaching and advocacy of other matters, such as rent con- 
trol, civil rights legislation, or any other subject. 

I need not remind you that the case bristles with issues 
of veracity. In instances too numerous to specify, the testi- 
mony of witnesses called by the prosecution is flatly con- 
tradicted by the testimony of witnesses called by the de- 
fendants. It is your function and yours alone to decide 
where the truth lies, remembering always that the prosecu- 
tion has the burden of proof and this burden, as I have 
already told you, is that of satisfying you beyond a reason- 
able doubt as to each essential ingredient of the crime 
charged, 

The prosecution claims that the defendants conspired to- 
gether and with others to organize as the Communist Party 
of the United States of America a society, group and as- 
sembly of persons who teach and advocate the overthrow or 
destruction of the Government of the United States by 
force and violence and to teach and advocate the duty and 
necessity of oveftthrowing or destroying the Government of 
the United States by force and violence; that defendants 
as part and parcel of the conspiracy sought to mask their 
purposes by pretending that they were fighting always and 
solely for democracy and the interests and welfare of the 
workers and to bring about salutary reforms and even 
socialism as a goal to be reached in the nebulous future, 


all by straightforward, peaceful and strictly lawful means, 
whereas in truth and in fact they resorted to many clan- 
destine and fraudulent devices in teaching those subject 
to their influence secretly to prepare for the coming of some 
crisis, such as a deep depression or a war with the Soviet 
Union, to spring into action when the word of command 
was given, to paralyze power houses, the transportation 
system and the vast industrial machine at the heart of our 
economic system and in the resultant chaos and confusion 
to bring about, by violent and unlawful means, the over- 
throw or destruction of the Government and the establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

To this end, according to the contentions of the prose- 
cution, under circumstances involving some communication 
from Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, a delegate of the Ukrainian 
Socialist Soviet Republic to the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco, and an article by Jacques Duclos, a lead- 
ing French Communist, the Communist Political Associa- 
tion was dissolved, Browder’s policy of the peaceful col- 
laboration of the classes, or revisionism was repudiated and 
the Communist Party was reconstituted, and an elaborate 
and far-reaching network of schools and classes established 
for the propagation of the Marxist-Leninist principles of 
the overthrow or destruction of the Government by force 
and violence. 


Rerers TO AESOPIAN LANGUAGE 


‘The prosecution further contends that Aesopian language, 
only understood by Communists thoroughly indoctrinated 
in the use of such verbiage, was used in their constitution 
of 1945 and elsewhere, and that defendants also habitually 
used in their writings and teaching a species of double-talk 
which they used to convey one meaning to themselves and 
their followers, but which would be otherwise understood 
by the uninitiate and the public at large; that a rigid sys- 
tem of party discipline was rigorously enforced, hedged 
about with the appearance of prolonged democratic discus- 
sion, amendments of resolutions and so on, to becloud the 
fact that this discipline was enforced from above and with 
the active cooperation of the defendants themselves; that 
deliberate lying and false swearing were condoned and even 
encouraged, when the needs of the Communist Party so 
required; that the use of false names, the destruction of 
membership books or cards and various other secret and 
devious devices were resorted to; that plans were deeply 
laid to place energetic and militant members of the Com- 
munist Party in key positions in various industries indis- 
pensable to the functioning of the American economy, to 
be ready for action at a given signal; and that such action 
was to consist of strikes, sabotage, and violence of one sort 
or another appropriate to the consummation of the desired 
end, that is to say the smashing of the machine of state, 
the destruction of the army and the police force and the 


overthrow of the Government and what Communists call 
“bourgeois democracy.” 


PROSECUTION ON INDOCTRINATION 


The prosecution further claims that the process of in- 
doctrination at these various schools and classes was sought 
to be accomplished by the defendants by (1) a persistent 
and unremitting playing upon the grievances of various 
minority groups such as young people, veterans, Negroes, 
housewives, Jews, and those suffering from economic handi- 
caps of one sort or another—rubbing salt into these wounds 
and doing their best to arouse and inflame antagonisms 
between various segments of the population; (2) by in- 
sistence that the Communist Party alone is qualified to 
assume and to retain leadership of the revolutionary move- 
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ment for the smashing of the capitalist state machine, and 
the ushering in of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
that accordingly Communists must at all times maintain 
vhat they call their vanguard role and the elimination at 
al] times of others who claim to be seeking by various means 
‘+ attain the same or similar ends; (3) by constant study 
nd discussion of the steps by which the Communists came 
to power in the Soviet Union, including the details of the 
revolution of October 1917, in Russia, the strategy and 
tactics followed, including the wearing by the workers of 
iniforms of the Russian soldiers and sailors, the street 
fighting and so on; (4) by constantly stressing their claim 
that capitalism during the period of time specified in the 
ndictment was on its last legs, or moribund, that the dic- 
ratorship of the proletariat was inevitable, that the workers 
hould hate the capitalist system and their employers, and 
‘he army and the police as mere instruments of Wall Street 
nonopolists and exploiters, who are said to hold the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in their clutches; (5) by 
picturing the Government of the United States as imperial- 
tic and pending toward fascism and the Soviet Union as 
the protector of the rights of minorities, the only true and 
complete democracy and as dedicated to peace; (6) by 
neulcating the doctrine that a war with Russia would be 
an imperialistic and an unjust war, in which event it ts 
aid to be the duty of those subscribing to defendants’ prin- 
ciples to turn the imperialistic war into a civil war and fight 
ivainst their own government, meaning the Government 
f the United States. 


Points to “VioLeENcE”’ CHARGE 


lt is the further claim of the prosecution that defendants, 
juring the period specified in the indictment, did and said 
vat they did, and what it is claimed that the evidence, 
testimonial and documentary, shows that they did, with the 
~pecihe intent and purpose of overthrowing or destroying 
the Government of the United States by force and violence, 
ind doing so at the earliest time that circumstances would 
permit. 

On the other hand, the defendants’ version in this case 
is as different as white from black. The two versions of 
the facts are utterly irreconcilable. Thus defendants deny 
that they or any of them ever conspired among themselves 
or with anyone else to organize as the Communist Party of 
the United States of America a society, group, and assembly 
ot persons who teach and advocate the overthrow or de- 
truction of the Giovernment of the United States by force 
and violence or to advocate and teach the duty and necessity 
of overthrowing or destroying the Government of the 
United States by force and violence; they deny that there 
Was at any time anything furtive or deceptive about any of 
their acts or writings and they assert, on the contrary, that 
their very principles as Communists forbid them to conceal 
their aims and purposes from the people and that they have 
taught openly and for a long time the peaceful principles 
of Marxism-Leninism as they understand them to everyone 
they could induce to listen to them or to read their writings. 

Lhe defendants characterize as “unmitigated bunk,” and 

a vicious libel, the charges leveled against them and to 
some extent summarized by me in the foregoing instruc- 
nons. They claim that the whole prosecution is based on a 
trame-up, supported by the testimony of Government agents 
whom defendants describe as stool pigeons. It is charged 
that these agents and certain of the FBI men who also 
testifed against detendants and others, such as the witness 
Budenz, wilfully perjured themselves and that their testi- 
mony is a tissue of lies made up out of whole cloth. 

They assert that at least Dennis and Green backed up 


Foster in his opposition to the dissolution of the Commu- 
nist Party and the formation of the Communist Political 
Association in 1944 and that the elimination of the Com- 
munist Political Association and the reconstitution of the 
Communist Party of the United States of America in 1945 
were in no respect due to any orders from abroad or else- 
where but, on the contrary, were the result of spontaneous 
and growing criticism of Browder’s policies, springing from 
the ranks of the party, as a result of general dissatisfaction 
with revisionist and opportunist views, which it was widely 
thought would wreck the party and perhaps, if continued, 
render wholly unattainable the ultimate goal of socialism. 
They point to Foster’s letter of January 20, 1944, and the 
views which he pressed upon the members of the national 
committee, and Foster’s position of leadership in the party, 
as demonstrating that the Duclos article merely helped to 
bring things to a head. ‘They farther assert that, while the 
Communist Political Association was still in existence, and 
long before its dissolution, the course of events had begun 
to demonstrate that Browder was wrong; that capital re- 
vealed itself less cooperative than Browder had anticipated, 
that the unity of the war-time Allies had weakened, and 
the United States and Great Britain had begun to show 
signs of adopting an imperialistic and unjustifiable anti- 
Soviet attitude; that, accordingly, when the Duclos article 
appeared, members of the Communist Political Association 
were receptive to its criticisms, since these criticisms ac- 
corded with their own developing experience; and that 
thereupon as a result of a reappraisal of party politics, ar- 
rived at in a frank and democratic manner, it was decided 
in open convention that the policies of the Communist Po- 
litical Association during the 1944-45 period were a revision 
of Marxism, and the Communist Party was reconstituted ; 
that the Communist Party was then set up with its various 
subdivisions, and the defendants were elected, at the times 
indicated by the evidence, to positions of leadership in it; 
and that they took part in disseminating party literature 
and supervising its dissemination, teaching, and advocating 
party principles, and in setting up and supervising schools 
and classes for the teaching and advocating of party prin- 
ciples. 


Goat Was Socialism 


- The defendants assert that they regard the establishment 
of socialism in this country as necessary if the people are to 
live in peace and prosperity; that all their activities are 
directed toward the ultimate establishment of socialism, and 
take two major forms which interact with and influence 
each other: the political and the educational. 

Their political activities, they contend, stem from their 
belief that the people of the country can attain socialism in 
a legal and democratic way, in spite of the opposition of 
the capitalists, but that socialism can never be achieved, no 
peace or freedom at all is possible, if the manifestations of 
reaction and fascism, which the defendants discern, continue 
unchecked, and the power of the trusts and monopolies 
continues to increase. Therefore, the immediate problem, 
according to the defendants, is to overcome the war-mongers 
and the powers of reaction. This the defendants say they 
have attempted to accomplish by organizing or attempting 
to organize the broadest kind of national coalition of anti- 
Fascist and democratic forces, with strong emphasis placed 
upon the independent role and initiative of the working 
class and especially the progressive labor movement and 
Communists. This coalition, according to the defendants, is 
a political coalition consisting of the workers, the Negro 
people, small farmers, the city middle class, small shop- 
keepers, small income professionals, intellectuals, and even 
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those of the capitalist class who desire to fight against war 
and fascism and in favor of peace, freedom, and security. 


“PreopLte’s Front GoveRNMENT 


They assert that the purpose of this broad coalition is 
to elect a Democratic and People’s Front Government, 
such as was elected in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Rumania, and that this would only come about if and 
when a majority of the people wanted it and were ready 
to struggle for it. Thus they say that their political activi- 
ties are directed toward inducing the electorate to bring 
such a People’s Front Government to power by peaceful, 
democratic means on the basis of a program of democratic 
demands; and that when such a People’s Front Govern- 
ment is in power and is able to curb the war-mongers, 
monopolists, and other forces of reaction, the people will 
then desire to move toward socialism, and by peaceful, demo- 
cratic means, will do so. 

Hand in hand with the political activities of the defend- 
ants go their educational activities, for they assert that the 
people will be unable to appreciate their political program 
unless they understand the principles which actuate it and 
see how the application of these principles will solve the 
problems that beset them. As Mr. William Z. Foster testi- 
fied in his deposition, which was read to you: 

“The Communist Party proceeds upon the practical as- 
sumption that the question of socialism in the United States 
is now in the educational stage; that is, that it is a ques- 
tion of teaching the masses the necessities for socialism or 
the inevitability of socialism and the means for bringing 
about socialism.” ‘ 

The defendants contend that they engage in these politi- 
cal and educational activities in order to benefit the masses 
of the American people, and to preserve and extend Ameri- 
can democracy. They contend that their activities on behalf 
of the poor and oppressed, as well as in support of liberal 
legislation, and their opposition to all discriminatory and 
reactionary policies, show that they can have no such intent 
as is necessary to support the charge in the indictment. 

The defendants deny that the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, as taught by them, have anything to do with the 
overthrow or destruction of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. These principles as taught by 
them, they assert, form a unified whole, and are a true 
social science. 

According to some of the testimony introduced on behalf 
of defendants, there was taught the principle of the class 
struggle. This principle is said to be that the workers and 
farmers and other segments of the population are engaged 
in a constant struggle with the capitalists, since the capi- 
talists seek to exploit them, and they naturally resist. ‘There 
also was taught the principle of the increasing crisis of 
capitalism, which is said to be that capitalisin all over the 
world, by its very nature, sinks into deeper and deeper 
crises, with ever-widening circles of economic distress; that 
the capitalists, seeking to preserve their tottering dominion, 
intensify the class struggle and increase their exploitation 
of the mass of the people. 


SocraLtismM As ON Ly SoLutTion 


The defendants contend that socialism is the only solu- 
tion to the crises of capitalisin, and assert they engage in 
the political and educational activities which I have already 
mentioned, looking first toward the establishment of a broad 
democratic coalition to restrain the abuses of the reactionary 
capitalist class which has been goaded to desperation by the 
deepening crises of capitalism, and then toward the eventual 
establishment of socialism. 


The defendants assert that they do not believe in and do 
not teach the use of force and violence to gain their ends. 
They contend that the capitalist class uses force and vio- 
lence to prevent the transition to socialism, and that they 
justified the use of force and violence only as a method of 
preventing an attempted forcible overthrow of a succeeding 
government which had obtained control in a peaceful man- 
ner, or as a method of last resort to enforce the majority 
will if, at some indefinite future time, because of peculiar 
circumstances, constitutional or peaceful channels were no 
longer open. But as long as the peaceful electoral paths are 
open, the defendants assert that they can meet the reactionary 
class at the polls and defeat them peacefully. 

It is manifestly not possible for me to give any complete 
summary of what was taught in the various Communist 
Party schools, according to the witnesses called by defend- 
ants. But I shall try to refer to some of these teachings 
which, according to my recollection, these witnesses seemed 
particularly to emphasize. Thus they say that the Marxist- 
Leninist principles taught in these schools are adaptable in 
Various ways to a variety of historical conditions, that they 
cannot be applied dogmatically. 

Lenin's View Cirep 

Lenin showed, the defendants contend, that the capitalist 
system has developed in an uneven manner in various coun- 
tries, that the contradictions and crises of capitalism, and 
imperialism, the final stage of capitalism, have all mani- 
fested themselves differently in different countries through- 
out the course of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, and that therefore the transition to socialism has 
occurred and will occur in different ways, based upon the 
unique situations at a given time and place. 

Thus the defendants warn against a mechanical trans- 
ference of the experience of the Russian October revolution 
of 1917 to the situation now prevalent in this country. The 
fact that socialism came to Russia in the form of Soviets 
following a violent revolution does not mean the same will 
happen here. The notion that the October revolution of 
1917 in Russia can be used as a blue-print for any changes 
in the American political or social system, the defendants 
assert, is in flat contradiction of their teachings to the con- 
trary. 

With respect to the slogan “Turn the imperialist war 
into a civil war,” the testimony on behalf of defendants is 
to the effect that the reference to this slogan was by way 
of an explanation of its use in specific historical contexts 
and that the use of such slogan was not for the purpose of 
teaching or advocating the duty or necessity of converting 
a prospective imperialist war between the United States 
and the Soviet Union into a civil war. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


One of their teachings which they say is axiomatic is that 
the constant interaction between theory and practice is it- 
self a principle of Marxism-Leninism as propounded in 
their elementary as well as advanced and leadership schools. 
Thus it is possible for their day-to-day political and edu- 
cational approach to vary, depending on the particular prob- 
lems that have to be faced. Hence they say that prior to 
1935 the issue was socialism against capitalism, although, 
as | understand it, every witness for the defense who was 
questioned on the subject vigorously asserted that at no 
time, prior or subsequent to 1935, did they teach that the 
Government of the United States or any government was 
to be overthrown or destroyed by force and violence in 
order to usher in socialism. 

They further say, according to Mr. Foster, that the 
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people’s-front policy, about which I spoke a few moments 
avo, began to take shape at the Seventh World Congress of 
the Comintern in Moscow in 1935, and that the develop- 
ment of this new policy had the effect of rendering obsolete 
many of the books about which Mr. Foster and others were 
questioned by the prosecution. 

Party CONSTITUTION QUOTED 

In this connection defendants refer to article XIV, section 
1, of the 1945 constitution of the Communist Party, which 
provided : 

“The Communist Party is not responsible for any political 
document, policy, book, article, or any other expression of 
political opinion except such as are issued by authority of this 
and subsequent conventions and its regularly constituted 
leadership.”’ 

hiGHT ON Fascism 

And so Mr. Winter, one of the defendants here on trial, 
testified that in his address to the 1945 convention, he said: 

‘It was not a program for socialism. It was a program 
for the strengthening of the forces of democracy in our coun- 
try to save our country from the menace of fascism and thus 
to lay the foundation for the majority of the American people 
winning Government power through the free exercise of 
their choice.” 

Finally, as negativing the claim that defendants conspired 
to organize a society, group, and assembly of persons who 
teach and advocate the overthrow or destruction of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force and violence and to 
advocate and teach the duty and necessity of overthrowing 
or destroying the Government of the United States by force 
and violence, defendants point to article LX, section 2 of the 
1945 constitution of the Communist Party, which reads as 
follows: 

“Adherence to or participation in the activities of any 
clique, circle, faction or party which conspires or acts to 
subvert, undermine, weaken or overthrow any or all insti- 
tutions of American democracy, whereby the majority of the 
American people can maintain their right to determine their 
destinies in any degree, shall be punished by immediate ex- 
pulsion.” 

from this brief recital of the contentions advanced on 
behalf of the detendants you can see how completely irrec- 
oncilable are the versions of the facts presented by the 
prosecution on the one hand and the defendants on the other. 
And so this seems to be an appropriate time for me to 
amplify somewhat my statement, at the outset of these in- 
structions, that you are the sole and exclusive judges of the 
facts. 

On Jupce’s Opinion 


No matter how careful a judge may be to avoid it, there is 
always the possibility that the jury or some particular juror 
may get an impression that the judge has some opinion with 
respect to the guilt or innocence of the defendants, or that 
he thinks that some particular phase of the case is more 
important than another, or that some particular witness is 
more credible than another or that a certain inference or fact 
should or should not be made, and so on. 

If any of you have formed any such impression you must 
put it out of your mind and utterly disregard it. Nothing 
| have said during the trial nor in these instructions was 
intended to give any such impression; nor were any remarks 
or questions addressed to any of the witnesses or to counsel 
so intended. On the contrary, I have been scrupulously 
caretul to avoid any comment which might even remotely 
suggest that I considered the subjects of the weight of 
testimony, the credibility of witnesses, the inferences to be 


drawn or the relative importance of one segment of the 
evidence as against another, or the determination of the guilt 
or innocence of the defendants, as coming within the orbit 
of my functions as the presiding judge in this trial. Despite 
the power which a Federal judge has to comment on the 
evidence, provided he unequivocally leaves the determination 
of the facts to the jury, I have refrained from any such 
comments in these instructions and during the trial, lest, 
by reason of the extreme length of the trial and the large 
number of witnesses and exhibits, my comments might be 
misunderstood. 


And so I tell you again, you are the sole and exclusive 
judges of the facts of this case; you, and you alone, will pass 
upon the credibility of all the witnesses, including the 
credibility of those defendants who testified, all in accord- 
ance with instructions on that subject which I shall give 
you later. 


Despite anything said by me or by counsel, your recollec- 
tion of the testimony must prevail wherever your recollection 
differs from what I have said or what counsel for either side 
have said in argument or otherwise; it is for you to determine 
what the proofs adduced by both sides disclose, regardless 
of anything said by me in the brief and necessarily incomplete 
summaries which I have given you of the contentions of the 
parties; and it is for you and you alone to weigh the proofs, 
draw such inferences of fact therefrom as you determine 
should be drawn and to decide each and every one of the 
issues of fact in the case. 


On Basis or EXHIBITS 


By the same token and by virtue of principles of law 
equally fundamental to American jurisprudence, you must 
decide these facts solely upon the basis of the exhibits received 
in evidence and the testimony given from the witness chair. 
Arguments of counsel are entitled to respectful consideration, 
but arguments and statements of fact by the lawyers for 
either side are not evidence. This includes arguments by 
the defendant, Dennis, who was his own lawyer throughout 
the trial. Nothing said by him from the beginning of the 
trial down to this very moment constitutes evidence of any 
fact or circumstance involved in the case. For the same rea- 
son, you must utterly disregard and put out of your minds 
all testimony stricken by me, and all evidence offered and 
rejected. 

I have already told you not to read anything about the 
case in the newspapers or listen to the radio about it, and 
now, in what may seem an excess of caution, I tell you that 
you must not consider, in your determination of the guilt 
or innocence of these defendants in accordance with these 
instructions, anything you may ever have read or heard 
other than the exhibits and testimony received and given in 
this courtroom. And when I say “anything” I mean it in 
the fullest sense of the word. This includes anything you 
may have read about this case or any other case. 


On ExtTRANEOUS MATTERS 


Newspapers, radio, movies, television, what people gen- 
erally may think, and what you yourselves may ever have 
thought, about Communists or communism or the Soviet 
Union, all this is out. What views the public or public 
officials of every name, nature, and description may or may 
not entertain on these subjects have absolutely nothing to 
do with the case. Do not permit any extraneous matters 
affecting race or religion or color or anything else to affect 
you one iota. You must concentrate on the evidence to the 
complete exclusion of everything else. For this reason you 
are also to make quite sure that you are not in any manner 
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affected by the nature of the charge made against these 
defendants. 

You are to consider the evidence bearing on this charge 
of conspiring to organize a society, group, and assembly of 
persons who teach and advocate the overthrow or destruction 
of the Government of the United States by force and violence 
and to advocate and teach the duty and necessity of over- 
throwing or destroying the Government of the United States 
by force and violence, just as you would consider the evidence 
bearing on any other charge of committing a crime against 
the laws of the United States; and the Government here 
must be considered in no different light than any other liti- 
gant who pleads for justice; and counsel for the Government 
must be considered in no different light than counsel for the 
defendants or for any other litigant. What the case requires, 
and what every case in this or any other American court 
requires, is calm, cool, deliberate consideration of the evi- 
dence. Then, when in accordance with these instructions, 
you find the true facts and apply the law, return a just and 
true verdict, no matter whom it hurts. The law does not 
permit jurors to be governed by conjecture, passion, or pre- 
judice, public opinion, or public feeling. 

The fact that any defendant, who has a right so to do, 
has not seen fit to testify in this case, cannot be considered 
by you’ as any evidence against him or against any of the 
other defendants, or as a basis for any presumption or in- 
ference unfavorable to him or to them. You must not permit 
such fact to weigh in the slightest degree against any de- 
fendant, nor should it enter into your discussions or delibera- 
tions. The prosecution must prove defendants guilty by the 
required degree of proof as explained in these instructions. 
They are not ‘required under our law to establish their 
innocence. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON CREDIBILITY 


“And so we come to one of the crucial questions in the case. 
By what yardstick and in accordance with what rules of law 
are you to judge the credibility of the witnesses, including 
that of the defendants who offered themselves as witnesses ? 

This judging of testimony is very like what goes on in 
real life. People may tell you things which may or may 
not influence some important decisions on our part. You 
consider whether the people you deal with had the capacity 
and the opportunity to observe or be familiar with and to 
remember the things they tell you about. You consider any 
possible interest they may have, and any bias or prejudice. 
You consider a person’s demeanor; to use a colloquial expres- 
sion, you “size him up” when he tells you anything; you 
decide whether he strikes you as fair and candid or not. 
Then you consider the inherent believability of what he says, 
whether it accords with your own knowledge or experience. 
It is the same thing with witnesses. You ask yourself if they 
know what they are talking about. You watch them on the 
stand as they testify and note their demeanor. You decide 
how their testimony strikes you. 

Take the matter of interest, for example. You may feel 
that some of the witnesses, whether for the prosecution or 
the defense, have an interest in the outcome of the case. 
Where the witness has a strong personal interest in the 
result of the trial the temptation may be strong to color, 
pervert, or withhold the facts. 

Or with all the honesty in the world a witness who has 
an interest in the case may unconsciously shade his testimony. 
On the other hand, such a witness may be telling the exact 
truth, despite his interest in the outcome. You must consider 
all the attendant circumstances in deciding whether and to 
what extent interest has affected the witness. 

The greater a person’s interest is in a case, the stronger is 


the temptation to false testimony, and the interest of the 
defendants who took the stand is of a character possessed 
by no other witness. Manifestly they have a vital interest 
in the outcome of the case. This interest is one of the matters 
which you may consider along with all the other attendant 
circumstances in determining the credence you will give to 
their testimony. Here again you may find that a defendant 
is telling the exact truth despite his obvious interest in the 
outcome. 


What I have said concerning the interest of any witness 
applies with equal force to the matter of bias and prejudice. 
Where you find that any witness, whether called by the 
defense or by the prosecution, has any bias or prejudice for 
or against any of the parties, or for or against Communists 
or communism, you will consider whether and to what extent 
such bias and prejudice has affected his testimony. Here 
again you must consider such bias and prejudice, where you 
find that it exists, in connection with all the attendant cir- 
cumstances. 


Warns AGAINST ARBITRARINESS 


You will accordingly observe that, before reaching any 
conclusion as to whether or not you will believe the testi- 
mony of any particular witness, or as to whether you will 
believe part of the testimony of a particular witness and 
reject the rest, it is of the essence that you give consideration 
to all the circumstances bearing on the question of the credi- 
bility of the particular witness, as I have just indicated. 
For this reason you must be careful not to act in an arbitrary 
manner. Thus you are not at liberty arbitrarily to say that 
simply because a witness happens to be an FBI agent, an 
informer, a present or former member of the Communist 
Party or a Communist official or functionary or a defendant 
or other witness falling into one category or another, or 
because a witness is called by the prosecution or by the 
defendants, he or she is therefore more than usually credible 
or less than usually credible. Credibility cannot be deter- 
mined by any such rule of thumb. 

While you are not at liberty to reject the testimony of a 
witness arbitrarily, there are occasions when you may be 
justified to rejecting it in toto. The law has a rule with a 
Latin name, “Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus,” which ap- 
plies to these occasions. It is: if you find that a witness 
wilfully falsely testified to a material fact, you are privileged 
to reject all his testimony, or if you elect to do so you could 
believe part of it and accept that part of it which appealed 
to your reason, or which was corroborated by other eredible 
evidence and reject the rest. 


RECALLS REFUSAL TO ANSWER 


It is the application of what we do every day, that when 
a person tells you a lie about an important matter you may 
say, “Well, I will never believe him again,” or you may 
say, “some of the things he told me I will accept because 
they jibe with everything else in my experience, or because 
they are corroborated by what I am told by someone whom 
I believe, but where that is not so I won’t accept his testi- 
mony.” So here if you find a witness cannot be trusted to 
observe his oath in one particular, you may say that you 
cannot believe or trust him in any other particular, . 

In this connection, I charge you that a material fact in- 
cludes a fact bearing on the credibility of the witness, as well 
as those bearing directly on the issues in this case. Facts 
going to the credibility of a witness who has given material 
evidence are facts within this rule, and if you find that any 
witness has wilfully falsified with respect to any fact going 
to his credibility, you may disregard his entire testimony in 
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.ccordance with the falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus rule 
with respect to which I have just given you instructions. 

Some of the witnesses refused to answer certain questions. 
You may consider these refusals in connection with the credi- 
bility of these witnesses and the weight you will give to 
their testimony. Witnesses—and by witnesses 1 again mean 
always to include the defendants who offer themselves as 
witnesses -~ are required to answer relevant and material 
questions unless the court sustains some claim of constitu- 
tional privilege and rules that the witness need not answer. 

Defendants need not take the stand at all, as | have told 
vou. But if they elect to testify in their own defense, they 
nust answer questions like any other witness. So wherever 

witness thus retuses to answer questions put to him, you 
nay take that refusal into consideration along with all the 
other attendant circumstances, unless the court has ruled 
that his refusal to answer is legally justified. 

‘This brings me to another and a very important phase of 
the case. Among the most vital and precious liberties which 
we Americans enjoy by virtue of our Constitution are free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press. We must be care- 
tul to preserve these rights unimpaired in all their vigor. 

Phus it is that these detendants had the right to advocate 
by peaceful and- lawful means any and all changes in the 
aws and in the Constitution; they had the right to criticize 
the President of the United States and the Congress; they 
had the right to assert that World War II, prior to the 
invasion of Russia by Germany, was an unjust war, an 
miperialist war and that upon such invasion it became a just 
war worthy of all material and moral support; and they had 
the right publicly to express these views orally and in writ- 
ng. ‘Vhey had the right thus to assert that the Government 
was at all times exploiting the poor and worthy workers for 
the benefit of the trusts and monopolies. 


Ricur To PrReFer Russia 


They had a right thus to assert that what they call the 
lemocracy of Russia is superior in all respects to American 
lemocracy. ‘They had a right thus to assert that the Marshall 
plan was a mistake, that billions of dollars should be loaned 
to Russia and that legislation adversely affecting Communists 
hould not be passed. Whether you or I or anyone else likes 


or dislikes such or similar and analogous views or agrees or 


lisagrees with them is wholly immaterial and not entitled to 
the slightest consideration in deciding this case. Unless a 
inority had a right to express and to advocate its views, 
the democratic process as we understand it here in America 
would cease to exist and those in power might remain there 
ndetinitely and make impossible any substantial changes in 
ir social and economic system or in the texture of our 

ndamental law. 

| charge you that if the defendants did no more than pur- 
ie peaceful studies and discussions or teaching and advocacy 

the realm of ideas, you must acquit them. 

For example, it is not unlawful to conduct in an American 
ollege or university a course explaining the philosophical 
theories set forth in the books which have been »!aced in 
evidence by the prosecution such as the Communist manifesto, 
toundations and Leninism and so on. Of course these books 
re to be found in public libraries and in the libraries of 
\merican universities. 


Nerep ror Wipe Stupy 


Indeed, many of our most outstanding and sincere edu- 
itors have expressed the view that these theories should be 
widely studied and thoughtfully considered, so that all may 
thoroughly appreciate their significance and the inevitable 
flects of putting such theories into practice. Do not be led 


astray by talk about thought control, or putting books on 
trial. No such issues are before you here. 

But no one could suppose nor is it the law that any person 
has an absolute and unbridled right to say or to write and 
to publish whatever he chooses under any and all circum- 
stances. If he did have such a right and if such were the 
law the words 

“We the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide tor the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America” 
as contained in the Preamble to the Constitution would be 
no more than empty phrases. Doubtless you observed that 
| placed emphasis on the “insure domestic tranquility” and 
“promote the general welfare’ clauses of the preamble. 
Words may be the instruments by which crimes are com- 
mitted, as in many familiar situations; and it has always 
heen recognized that the protection of other interests of 
society may justify reasonable restrictions upon speech in 
turtherance of the general welfare. 

INTERPRETATION OF STATUTE 

And so I come to the construction and interpretation of 
the statute. You will have noticed that, to infringe this law, 
a defendant must not only have conspired to organize as 
the Communist Party of the United States of America a 
society group and assembly of persons who teach and advocate 
the overthrow or destruction of the Government by force 
and violence, and to advocate and teach the duty and neces- 
sity of overthrowing or destroying the Government by force 
and violence. The statute makes such conduct unlawful 
only when persons have so conspired “wilfull” or “know- 
ingly’; and the indictment so charges these defendants. 

‘Thus the question of intent also enters into the offense 
charged. If you find that the defendants, or any of them, 
participated in the conspiracy charged in the indictment, 
one of the questions for you to consider and determine is 
whether they acted wilfully. This is a question of their 
intent. 

INTENT CALLED VITAL 


You must be satisfied from the evidence beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the defendants had an intent to cause the 
overthrow or destruction of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence, and that it was with this intent 
and for the purpose of furthering that objective that they 
conspired both (1) to organize the Communist Party of the 
United States as a group or society who teach and advocate 
the overthrow or destruction of the United States Govern- 
ment by force and violence and (2) to teach and advocate 
the duty and necessity of overthrowing or destroying the 
Government of the United States by force and violence. | 

And you must further find that it was the intent of the 
defendants to achieve this goal of the overthrow or destruc- 
tion of the Government of the United States by force and 
violence as speedily as circumstances would permit it to 
he achieved. 

In further construction and interpretation of the statute 
| charge you that it is not the abstract doctrine of over- 
hrowing or destroying organized government by unlawful 
means which is denounced by this law, but the teaching and 
advocacy of action for the accomplishment of that purpose, 
by language reasonably and ordinarily calculated to incite 
persons to such action. 

Accordingly, you cannot find the defendants or any of 
them guilty of the crime charged unless you are satisfied 
beyond a reasonable doubt that they conspired to organize 
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a society, group, and assembly of persons who teach and 
advocate the overthrow or destruction of the Government 
of the United States by force and violence and to advocate 
and teach the duty and necessity of overthrowing or destroy- 
ing the Government of the United States by force and vio- 
lence, with the intent that such teaching and advocacy be of 
a rule or principle of action and by language reasonably and 
ordinarily calculated to incite persons to such action, all with 
an intent to cause the overthrow or destruction of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force and violence as 
speedily as circumstances would permit. 

No such intent could be inferred from the open and above- 
board teaching of a course on the principles and implications 
of communism in an American college or university, where 
everything is open to the scrutiny of parents and trustees and 
anyone who may be interested to see what is going on. That 
is why it is so important for you to weigh with scrupulous 
care the testimony concerning secret schools, false names, 
devious ways, general falsification, and so on, all alleged to 
be in the setting of a huge and well-disciplined organization, 
spreading to practically every State of the Union and all the 
principal cities and industries. 


MENTAL OPERATIONS INVISIBLE 


It is obviously impossible to ascertain or prove directly 
what were the operations of the minds of the defendants. 
You cannot look into a person’s mind and see what his 
intentions are or were. But a careful and intelligent con- 
sideration of the facts and circumstances shown by the evi- 
dence in any given case enables us to infer with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy what another’s intentions were in doing 
or not doing certain things. With a knowledge of definite 
acts we may draw definite logical conclusions. We are in 
our affairs continually called upon to decide from actions of 
others what their intentions or purposes are. And experience 
has taught us that frequently actions speak more clearly than 
spoken or written words. You must, therefore, rely in part 
on circumstantial evidence in determining the guilt or in- 
nocence of any of these defendants. 

Circumstantial evidence may be received and is entitled to 
such consideration by you as you find it deserves depending 
upon the inferences you think necessary and reasonable to 
draw from such evidence. No greater degree of certainty 
is required when the evidence is circumstantial than when 
it is direct, for in either case the jury must be convinced 
beyond a reasonable doubt of the guilt of the defendants. 
Circumstantial evidence consists of facts proved from which 
the jury may infer by process of reasoning other facts sought 
to be established as true. 


DIFFERING INFERENCES POSSIBLE 


Different inferences, however, may be drawn from the 
facts and circumstances in the case, whether proved by direct 
or circumstantial evidence. The prosecution asks you to draw 
one set of inferences while the defendants ask you to draw 
another. It is for you to decide and for you alone, which 
inferences you will draw. If all the circumstances taken 
together are consistent with any reasonable hypothesis which 
includes the innocence of the defendants, or any of them, 
the prosecution has not proved their guilt beyond a reason- 
able doubt, and vou must acquit them. On the other hand, 
if you find that all of the circumstances established by the 
evidence in this case, taken together, satisfy you beyond a 
reasonable doubt of the guilt of the defendants, in accord- 
ance with these instructions, it is your duty to find the 
defendants guilty. 

Thus, it you find that the evidence has established to your 
satisfaction beyond a reasonable doubt that any defendant 


has violated the statute as thus construed by me, you will 
find such defendant guilty. Otherwise you will acquit him 
by a verdict of not guilty. Under these instructions you ma) 
find all the detendants guilty or all of them not guilty o1 
you may find one or more of them guilty and the others not 
guilty. 


A Matrer or Law 


If you are satisfied that the evidence establishes beyond 
a reasonable doubt that the defendants, or any of them, are 
guilty of a violation of the statute, as I have interpreted 
it to you, I find it as matter of law that there is sufficient 
danger of a substantive evil that the Congress has a right to 
prevent to justify the application of the statute under the 
first amendment of the Constitution. 

This is a matter of law with which you have no concern. 
It is a finding on a matter of law which I deem essential to 
support my ruling that the case should be submitted to you 
to pass on the guilt or innocence of the defendants. It is 
the duty of counsel for both sides to present by way ot 
objections, motions and similar procedural devices matters 
of law affecting the case for my consideration and deter- 
mination. All such matters of law and their presentation 
by counsel, including motions of every name, nature, and 
description, challenges, questions relating to the admissi- 
bility of evidence and things of that sort must be en- 
tirely disregarded by you. Vhese are matters of procedure 
with which you have no concern. Neither the presentation 
of such matters by counsel for either side, nor any arguinent 
made in support or in opposition to any of them, have any 
bearing upon your deliberations. Put all such matters out 
of your minds. They should not influence you in any way 
in arriving at your verdict. 


COUNSEL TO BE IGNORED 


I charge you that in arriving at your verdict you must not 
consider anything which the court has said with respect t 
the conduct of either the prosecution or counsel for the 
defense in the course of this trial as being any indication or 
suggestion or direction of the court te you as to what your 
verdict should be, nor shall you be influenced thereby in 
arriving at your verdict. | 


This brings me to certain of the requests for instructions, 
submitted by counsel for the defendants and by the prosecu- 
tion which I have ruled to be proper. 


: I charge them as 
follows: 


Submitted on behalf of defendants 


Request No. 38: -1 charge you that you cannot find any 
detendant in this case guilty of the crime charged against 
him merely from the fact, if you find it to be a fact, that 
he associated with any other defendant or defendants whom 
you may find guilty of the offense charged. 

Request No. 39: I charge you that under our system of 
law, guilt is purely personal and that you may not find any 
of the defendants guilty merely by reason of the fact that 
he is a member of the Communist Party of the United States 
of America, no matter what you find were the principles and 
doctrines which were taught or advocated by that party dur- 
ing the period defined in the indictment. 

ParticipATION Must Be Wivet ur 

Request No. 75: Circumstantial evidence is not direct 
proof of a fact. It is that evidence which tends to prove 
a disputed fact by proof of other facts which have a legiti- 
mate tendency to lead the mind to infer that the fact sought 
to be established is true. 

Request No. 76: I charge you that you may not presume 
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the existence of a fact and then infer from such presumed 
fact the existence of any other fact or circumstance; nor 
may you infer from any presumed fact or facts that the de- 
tendants or any one of them, are guilty of the offense alleged 
in the indictment. 

Request No. 84: I charge you that it is not enough for 
the prosecution to show the existence of an Agreement and 
the membership therein of any particular defendant. This 
alone would not prove that such defendant participated in 
the agreement “knowingly and wilfully.” With respect to 
each defendant, the prosecution has the further burden of 
proving beyond a reasonable doubt that such defendant par- 
ticipated in such agreement wilfully; that is, the prosecution 
nust prove that such defendant entertained the specific in- 
tention to teach or advocate the duty or necessity of over- 
throwing or destroying the Government of the United States 
by force or violence and to organize as the Communist Party 
a group of persons who teach or advocate the overthrow or 
destruction of the Government of the United States by force 
or vielence and that in either case that he intended to teach 
or advocate such doctrine with the specific intention and for 
the evil purpose of bringing about the overthrow or destruc- 
tion of the Government of the United States by force or 
violence, and not that he intended some result other than 
that. 


If you are not convinced beyond a reasonable doubt that 
such defendant acted “wilfully,” your verdict must be not 
wuilty. 

Discusses Prior Acts 


Request No. 98: There has been testimony in this case by 
prosecution witnesses of acts and statements of persons other 
than defendants which were alleged to have taken place 
prior to the period defined in the indictment. I charge that 

ou may not consider any such statement or act as evidence 
vainst any defendant unless any such statement was made 
or any such act was done by the direction or authority or 
with the approval of such defendant. And even if you find 
ich statement was made or act was done by the direction or 
uthority or with the approval of any defendant you must 
onsider such evidence only in your determination of whether 
or not such defendant had the specific intent to engage in 
the conspiracy charged in the indictment at the time alleged 
the indictment. 

Request No. 99: There has been testimony in this case 
vy prosecution witnesses concerning acts or statements pur- 
ported to have been done or made by certain defendants 
prior to the period defined in the indictment. I charge that 
you may consider such testimony only against the particular 
defendant or defendants alleged to have made such statement 
or engaged in such act and then only to the extent that it 


tends to establish the specific criminal intent of the particular 
detendint to commit the offense charged in the indictment 
n tl per od from on or about April, 1945 to July 20, 1948. 
You may not consider such testimony in determining the 
intent of any other defendant to commit the offense charged, 
unless you find such statement was made or act was done 


the direction or authority or with the approval of any 
uch defendants. 


“REVOLUTION” DEFINED 


Request No. 107: I charge you that if you are convinced 
that any defendant or defendants taught or advocated any 
tatement, principle, or program prior to the period defined 
n the indictment which was abandoned by any such de- 
tendant prior to the period defined in the indictment and not 
idopted thereafter you may not consider such statement, 


principle, or program in the determination of whether or 
| } } 


not any such defendant had the specific intent to engage in 
the conspiracy set forth in the indictment. 

Request No. 135: I charge you that even if you find from 
the evidence that there was such a conspiracy, as charged in 
the indictment, nevertheless any statements made by a de- 
fendant as to the purposes, policies, or aims of the Communist 
Party and any other acts or declarations of a defendant may 
not be imputed to any of the other defendants unless done 
or made in furtherance of such conspiracy and while such 
conspiracy Was in existence. 

Request No. 237: The indictment alleges that it was part 
of the conspiracy that “defendants would publish and cir- 
culate, and cause to be published and circulated, books, 
articles, magazines, and newspapers advocating the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism.” I charge you that the words “books 
and articles’ as thus used in the indictment include pam- 
phlets. 

Request No. 273: I charge you that the word “‘revolution’’ 
in its broadest significance is generally used to designate a 
sweeping change; as applied to political change, it denotes 
a change in a method or system of government or of the 
power which controls the government. It is frequently, 
though not always, accomplished by, or accompanied by 
violent acts, but it need not be violent in its methods. It 
does not necessarily denote force or violence. 

Request No. 275: I charge you that the statute under 
which the defendants were indicted does not prohibit the 
teaching or advocacy of peaceful change in our social eco- 
nomic, or political institutions, no matter how fundamental 
or far-reaching or drastic such proposals may be. 


Submitted by the prosecution 


Request No. 18: There are several kinds of conspiracies 
made illegal by Federal statutes. Some of these statutes re- 
quire the allegation and proof of the commission of an overt 
act by one or more of the conspirators before a crime is 
complete. However, the statute under which this indictment 
was returned does not require the allegation or proof of 
the commission of an overt act. 

Request No. 31: You are instructed that the question of 
possible punishment of the defenedants or any of them, in 
the event of conviction is no concern of the jury, and should 
not in any sense enter into or influence your deliberations. 
‘The duty of imposing sentence rests exclusively upon the 
court. The function of the jury is to weigh the evidence in 
the case and determine the guilt or innocence of the defend- 
ants solely upon the basis of such evidence. Under your 
oaths as jurors, you cannot allow a consideration of the 
punishment which may be inflicted upon the defendants, if 
they are convicted, to influence your verdict in any way. 

Request No. 34: During the course of the trial there have 
been various references to the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Schneiderman vy. United States. That case was 
not a prosecution under the statute involved here and the Su- 
preme Court did not determine any issue which is before 
vou for determination. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, one last word. 
If you find that the evidence respecting the defendants or 
any of them is reasonably consistent with innocence, such 
defendant or defendants should be acquitted. If you find 
that the law has not been violated, you should not hesitate 
for any reason to render a verdict of not guilty. But on the 
other hand, if you find, in accordance with these instructions, 
that the law has been violated as charged, you should not 
hesitate because of sympathy or any other reason to render 
a verdict of guilty. 

The exhibits will be gathered together by counsel and will 
be available for the jury if the jury wish to have them. 
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The Pursuit of Peace 


ARMAMENTS WILL NOT SOLVE BASIC PROBLEM 
By PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Prime Minister of India 


Delivered at Convocation held in his honor at Columbia University, New York, N. Y., October 17, 


FR. PRESIDENT: I am deeply greatful to this 
great University and to you, Sir, for the honour 
you have done me in inviting me today and in con- 

ferring the honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws. It is an 
honour to be associated with this University and with the 
many men of learning and seekers after truth of this Uni- 
versity and I shall treasure it. To have that signal honour 
conferred upon me by one who has played such a distin- 
guished part in both war and peace adds to its value. 


I have come to you not so much in my capacity as a Prime 
Minister of a great country or a politician, but rather as a 
humble seeker after truth and as one who has continuously 
struggled to find the way, not always with success, to fit 
action to the objectives and ideals that 1 have held. That 
process is always difficult but it becomes increasingly so in 
this world of conflict and passion today. Politicians have 
to deal with day-to-day problems and they seek immediate 
remedies. Philosophers think of ultimate objectives and are 
apt to lose touch with the day-to-day world and its problems. 
Neither approach appears to be adequate by itself. Is it 
possible to combine those two approaches and function after 
the manner of Plato’s Philosopher-kings? You, Sir, who 
have had the experience of a role of a great man of action 
as also that of a philosopher as head of this University, 
should be able to help us to answer this question. 

In this world of incessant and feverish activity men have 
little time to think, much less to consider ideals and objec- 
tives. Yet how are we to act even in the present unless we 
know which way we are going and what our objectives are. 
It is only in the peaceful atmosphere of a University that 
these basic problems can be adequately considered. It is only 
when the young men and women who are in the University 
to-day, and on whom the burden of life’s problems will fall 
tomorrow, learn to have clear objectives and standards of 
values that there is hope for the next generation. The past 
generation produced some great men but as a generation it 
led the world repeatedly to disaster. Two world wars are 
the price that has been paid for the lack of wisdom on man’s 
part in this generation. It is a terrible price and the tragedy 
of it is that, even after that price was paid, we have not 
purchased real peace or a cessation of conflict, and an even 
deeper tragedy is that mankind does not profit by its experi- 
ence and continues to go the same way which led previously 
to disaster. 

Wars OsjectTIVE ForGOTTEN 


We have had wars and we have had victory and we have 
celebrated that victory, yet what is victory and how do we 
measure it? A war is fought presumably to gain certain 
objectives. The defeat of the enemy is not by itself an 
objective but rather the removal of an obstruction towards 
the attainment of the objective. If that objective is not at- 
tained, then that victory over the enemy brings only negative 
relief and indéed is no real victory. We have seen, however, 
that the aim in wars is almost entirely to defeat the enemy 
and the other and real objective is often forgotten. The 
result has been that the victory attained by defeating the 
enemy has only been a very partial one and has not solved 
the real problem, or if it has solved the immediate problem, 
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it has at the same time given rise to many other and some- 
times worse problems. Therefore it becomes necessary to 
have the real objectives clear in our minds at all times, 
whether in war or in peace, and always to aim at achieving 
that objective. 

| think also that there is always a close and intimate re- 
lationship between the end we aim at and the means adopted 
to attain it. Even if the end is right, but the means are 
wrong, that will vitiate the end or divert us into a wrong 
direction. Means and ends are thus intimately and inextri- 
cably connected and cannot be separated. “That indeed has 
been the lesson of old taught us by many great men in the 
past, but unfortunately it is seldom remembered. 

| am venturing to place some of these ideas before you, 
not because they are novel but because they have impressed 
themselves upon me in the course of my life which has: been 
spent in alternating periods of incessant activity and conflict, 
and enforced leisure. The great leader of my country, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, under whose inspiration and sheltering care 
I grew up, always laid stress on moral values and warned us 
never to subordinate means to ends. We were not worthy of 
him and yet to the best of our ability we tried to follow his 
teaching. Even the limited extent to which we could follow 
his teaching yielded rich results. After a generation of in- 
tense struggle with a great and powerful nation, we achieved 
success, and perhaps the most significant part of that achieve- 
ment, for which credit is due to both parties, was the manner 
of it. History hardly affords a parallel to a solution of such 
a conflict in a peaceful way, followed by friendly and co- 
operative relations. It is astonishing how rapidly bitterness 
and ill-will between the two nations have faded away giving 
place to cooperation, and we in India have decided of our 
own free will to continue this cooperation as an independent 
nation. 

I would not presume to offer advice to other and more 
experienced nations in any way. But may I suggest for 
your consideration that there is some lesson in India’s peace- 
ful revolution which might be applied to the larger problems 
before the world today? That revolution demonstrated to 
to us that physical force need not necessarily be the arbiter 
of man’s destiny and that the method of waging a struggle 
and the way of its termination are of paramount importance. 
Past history shows us the important part that physical force 
has played. But it also shows us that no such force can 
ultimately ignore the moral forces of the world, and if it 
attempts to do so, it does so at its peril. “Today this problem 
faces us in all its intensity because the weapons that physical 
force has at its disposal are terrible to contemplate. Must 
the twentieth century differ from primitive barbarism only 
in the destructive efficacy of the weapons that man’s ingenuity 
has invented for man’s destruction? I do believe, in accord- 
ance with my master’s teaching, that there is another way to 
meet this situation and solve the problem that faces us. 

I] realize that a statesman or a man who has to deal with 
public affairs cannot ignore realities and cannot act in terms 
of abstract truth. His activity is always limited by the degree 
of receptivity of the truth by his fellow men. Nevertheless 
the basic truth remains truth and is always to be kept in 
view and so far as possible, it should guide our actions. 
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Otherwise we vet caught up in a vicious circle of evil when 
one evil action leads to another. 

India is a very old country with a great past. But it is 

y country also with new urges and desires. Since Aug- 


1947, she has been in a position to pursue her foreign 
olicy. She was limited by the realities of the situation which 


could not ignore or overcome. But even so she could not 
forget the lesson of her great leader. She has tried to adapt, 
owsoever impertectly, theory to reality insofar as she could. 

the family of nations she was a new-comer and could not 
nfluence them greatly to begin with. But she had a certain 
idvantave. She had great potential resources which no 
loubt would increase her power and influence. A greater 
advantage lay in the fact that she was not tettered by the 
past, by old enmities or old ties, by historic claims or tradi- 
tional rivalries. Even against her former rulers there was 
no bitterness left. “Vhus, India came into the family of 
nations with no prejudices or enmities, ready to welcome and 
he welcomed. Inevitably she had to consider her foreign 
policy in terms of enlightened self-interest, but at the same 
she brought to it a touch of her idealism. Thus she 
tried to combine idealism with national interest. The 
main objectives of that policy are: the pursuit of peace, not 
through alignment with any major power or group of powers, 
but through an independent approach to each controversial 
or disputed issue; the liberation of subject peoples; the main- 
tenance of freedom, both national and individual; the elimi- 
nation of racial discrimination; and the elimination of want, 
disease and ignorance which afflict the greater part of the 
werld’s population. 


Peace AN ArsoL_ure NECESSITY 


| am asked frequently why India does not align herself 


with a partic ular nation or a group of nations, and told that 
because we have refrained from doing so, we are sitting on 
the fence. “The question and the comment are easily under- 
standable because in times of crisis it is not unnatural for 
these who are involved in it deeply to regard calm objec- 
tivity in others as irrational, shortsighted, negative, unreal 
or even unmanly But I should like to make it clear that 
the policy India has sought to pursue is not a negative and 
neutral policy. It is a positive and a vital policy which flows 
trom our struggle for freedom and from the teaching of 
\Miahatma Gandhi. Peace is not only an absolute necessity 
tor us in India in order to progress and develop, but is also 
t paramount importance to the world. How can that peace 
« preserved? Not by surrendering to aggression, not by 
ompromising with evil or injustice, but also not by talking 
nd preparing tor war. .\ggression has to be met, for that 

dangers peace. At the same time the lesson of the last 
two wars has to be remembered and it seems to me astonish- 
ing that in spite ef that lesson we go the same way. The 
very process of a marshalling of the world into two hostile 
Alips preci] itates the conflict which it is sought to avoid. 
It produces a sense of terrible fear and that fear darkens 
men’s minds and leads them into wrong courses. There is 
perhaps nothing so bad and so dangerous in hfe as fear. As 

vreat President of the United States said: There is nothing 
really to fear except fear itself. 

Our problem, therefore, becomes one of lessening and 
ultimately putting an end to this fear. That will not happen 
it all the world takes sides and talks of war. War becomes 
almost certain then. 


We are a member of the family of nations and we have 
o wish to shirk any of the obligations and burdens of that 
membership. We have accepted fully the obligations of mem- 
nership ot the United Nations and intend to abide by them. 


We wish to make our full contribution to the common store 
and to render our full measure of service. But that can 
only be done effectively in our own way and of our own 
choice. We believe passionately in the democratic method 
and we seek to enlarge the bounds of democracy both on the 
political and the economic plane, for no democracy can exist 
for long in the midst of want and poverty and inequality. 
Our immediate needs are for economic betterment and rais- 
ing the standards of our people. ‘The more we succeed in 
this, the more we can serve the cause of peace in the world. 
We are fully aware of our weaknesses and failings and claim 
no superior virtue, but we do not wish to forfeit the ad- 
vantage that our present detachment gives us and we believe 
that the maintenance of that detachment is not only in our 
interest but also in the interest of world peace and freedom. 
‘That detachment is neither isolationism nor indifference, nor 
neutrality when peace or freedom is threatened. When man’s 
liberty or peace is in danger we cannot and shall not be 
neutral; neutrality, then, will be a betrayal of what we 
have fought for and stand for. 


CAUSES OF War 


If we seek to ensure peace, we must attack the root causes 
of war and not merely the symptoms. What are the underly- 
ing causes of war in the modern world ? 

One ot the basic causes is the domination or the attempt 
to dominate one country by another. Larger parts of Asia 
were ruled till recently by foreign and chiefly European 
powers. We ourselves were part of the British Empire, as 
were also Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. France, Holland, 
Portugal still have territories over which they rule. But 
the rising tide of nationalism and the love of independence 
have submerged most of the Western Empires in Asia. in 
Indonesia | hope that there will soon be an independent 
sovereign State. We hope also that French Indo-China will 
achieve freedom and peace before long under a Government 
of its own choice. Much of Africa, however, is subject to 
foreign powers, some of whom still attempt to enlarge their 
Dominions. It is clear that all remaining vestiges of Im- 
perialism and Colonialism will have to disappear. 

Secondly, there is the problem of racial relations. The 
progress of some races in knowledge or in invention, their 
success in war and conquest, has tempted them to believe 
that they are racially superior and has led them to treat 
other nations with contempt. «A recent example of this was 
the horrible attempt, so largely successful, to exterminate 
the Jews. In Asia and Africa, racial superiority has been 
most widely and most insolently exhibited. It is forgotten 
that nearly all the great religions of mankind arose in the 
East and that wonderful civilizations grew up there when 
Europe and America were still unknown to history. “The 
West has too often despised the Asian and the African and 
still, in many places, denies them not only equality of rights 
but even common humanity and kindliness. This is one of 
the great danger points of our modern world; and now that 
Asia and Africa are shaking off their torpor and arousing 
themselves, out of this evil may come a conflagration of which 
no man can see the range of consequences. One of your 
greatest men said that this country cannot exist half slave 
and half free. “he world cannot long maintain peace if half 
of it is enslaved and despised. ‘The problem is not always 
simple nor can it be solved by a resolution or a decree, but, 
unless there is a firm and sincere determination to solve it, 
there will be no peace. 

The third reason for war and revolution is the misery 
and want of millions of persons in many countries and, in 
particular, in Asia and Africa. In the West, though the 
war has brought much misery and many difficulties, the 
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common man generally lives in some measure of comfort— 
he has food, clothes, shelter to some extent. The basic prob- 
lem of the East, therefore, is to obtain these necessaries of 
life. If they are lacking, then there is the apathy of despair 
or the destructive rage of the revolutionary. Political sub- 
jection, racial inequality, economic inequality and misery— 
these are the evils which we have to remove if we would 
ensure peace. If we can offer no remedy, then other cries 
and slogans make an appeal to the minds of the people. 
Many of the countries of Asia have entered the family of 
nations; others we hope will soon find a place in this circle. 
We have the same hopes for the countries of Africa. This 
process should proceed rapidly, and America and Europe 
should use their great infl:ence and power to facilitate it. 
We see before us vast changes taking place not only in the 
political and economic spheres, but even more so in the 
minds of men. Asia is becoming dynamic again and is 
passionately eager to progress and raise the economic stand- 


ards of her vast masses. This awakening of a giant cont:- 
nent is of the greatest importance to the future of mankind 
and requires imaginative statesmanship of a high order. The 
problems of this awakening will not be solved by looking at 
it with fear or in a spirit of isolationism by any of us. It 
requires a friendly and understanding approach, clear ob- 
jectives, and a common effort to realize them. The colossa! 
expenditure of energy and resources on armaments, that i+ 
an outstanding feature of many national budgets today, does 
not solve the problem of world peace. Perhaps even a frac- 
tion of that outlay in other ways and for other purposes 
will provide a more enduring basis for peace and happiness. 

That is India’s view, offered in all friendliness to al! 
thinking men and women, to all persons of goodwill, in the 
name of our common humanity. That view is not based on 
wishful thinking, but on a deep consideration of the prob- 
lems that afflict us all, and on its merits | venture to place 
it before you. 


The Challenge of Human Relations 


FAITH IN UNITED NATIONS 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the United Nations Cornerstone Dedication Ceremonies, New York, N. Y., October 24, 1949 


RESIDENT ROMULO, Mr. Lie, Governor Dewey, 
Mayor O'Dwyer, distinguished representatives and 
fellow-guests: We have come together today to lay 
the cornerstone of the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations. These are the most important buildings in the 
world, for they are the center of man’s hope for peace and 
a better life. This is the place where the nations of the 
world will work together to make that hope a reality. 
This occasion is a source of special pride to the people of 
the United States. We are deeply conscious of the honor 
of having the permanent headquarters of the United Nations 
in this country. At the same time, we know how important 
it is that the people of other nations should come to know 
at first hand the work of this world organization. We con- 
sider it appropriate, therefore, that the United Nations 
should hold meetings from time to time in other countries 
when that can be done. For the United Nations must draw 
its inspiration from the people of every land; it must be 
truly representative of and responsive to the peoples of the 
world whom it was created to serve. 


This ceremony marks a new stage in the growth of the 
United Nations. It is fitting that it should take place on 
United Nations Day, the fourth anniversary of the day the 
Charter entered into effect. During the four years of its 
existence this organization has become a powerful force for 
promoting peace and friendship among the peoples of the 
world. The construction of this new headquarters is tangible 
proof of the steadfast faith of the members in the vitality 
and strength of the organization, and of our determination 
that it shall become more and more effective in the vears 
ahead. 


UNIVERSAL MEMBERSHIP 


The Charter embodies the hopes and ideals of men every- 
where. Hopes and ideals are not static. They are dynamic. 
and they give life and vigor to the United Nations. We 
look forward to a continuing growth and evolution of the 
organization to meet the changing needs of the world’s 
peoples. We hope that eventually every nation on earth will 
be a fully qualified and loyal member of this organization. 


We who are close to the United Nations sometimes forget 
that it is more than the procedures, the councils and the 
debates through which it operates. We tend to overlook 
the fact that the organization is the living embodiment of 
the principles of the Charter—the renunciation of aggressio" 
and the joint determination to build a better life for the 
whole world. 

But if we overlook this fact we will fail to realize the 
strength and power of this great organization. We will fail 
to understand the true nature of this new force that has 
been created in the affairs of our time. 

The United Nations is essentially an expression of the 
moral nature of man’s aspirations. ‘The Charter clearly 
shows our determination that international problems must 
be settled on a basis acceptable to the conscience of mankind. 

Because the United Nations is the dynamic expression of 
what all the peoples of the world desire, because it sets up 
a standard of right and justice for all nations, it is greater 
than any of its members. The compact that underlies the 
United Nations cannot be ignored—and it cannot be in 
tringed or dissolved. 


AMERICAN EXAMPLE 


We in the United States, in the course of our own history 
have learned what it means to set up an organization to 
give expression to the common desire for peace and unity. 
Our Constitution expressed the will of the people that there 
should be a United States. And through toil and struggle 
the people made their will prevail 

In the same way, I think, the Charter and the organiza- 
tions served by these buildings expressed the will of the 
people of the world that there shall be a United Nations. 

This does not mean that all the member countries are of 
one mind on all issues. The controversies which divide us 
go very deep. We should understand that these buildings 
are not a monument to the unanimous agreement of nations 
on all things. But they signify one nev and important fact. 
They signify that the peoples of the world are of one mind 
in their determination to solve their common problems by 
working together. 
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Our success in the United Nations will be measured not 
only in terms of our ability to meet and master political 
controversies. We have learned that political controversies 
vrow out of social and economic problems. If the people 
of the world are to live together in peace, we must work 
tovether to establish the conditions that will provide a firm 
toundation ot peace, 
lor this reason, our success will also be measured by the 
extent to which the rights of individual human beings are 
realized. And it will be measured by the extent of 


economic and social progress. 


our 


‘These fundamental facts are recognized both in the lan- 
guage of the Charter and in the activities in which the 
United Nations has been engaged during the past four years. 


he Charter plainly makes respect for human rights by 
Nations a matter of international concern. “The member 


nations have learned trom bitter experience that regard for 
human rights is indispensable to political, economic and 
progress. ‘They have learned that disregard of hu- 
ie beyinning of tyranny and, too often, the 
beginning of war. 
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man rights is tl 


liuMAN RIGHTS 


lor these reasons, the United Nations has devoted much 
of its time to fostering respect for human rights. “The Gen- 
eral Assembly has adopted the Universal Declaration of 
Hluman the Convention on Genocide. Other 
important measures in this field are under study. 


Rights and 


1 am confident that this great work will go steadily for- 
ward. ‘The preparation of a covenant on human rights by 
the Human Rights Commission is a task with which the 
United States is deeply concerned. We believe strongly that 
the attainment of basic civil and political rights for men 
and women everywhere—without regard to race, language 
or religion—is essential to the peace we are seeking. We 
hope that the covenant on human rights will contain effec- 
tuve provisions regarding freedom of information. ‘The minds 
of men must be free from artificial and arbitrary restraints, 
in order that they may seek the truth and apply their in- 
telligence to making a better world. 

Another field in which the United Nations is undertak- 
ing to build the toundations of a peaceful world is that of 
economic development. ‘Today, at least half of mankind lives 
in dire poverty. Hundreds of millions of men, women and 
children lack adequate food, clothing and shelter. We can- 
not achieve permanent peace and prosperity in the world 
until the standard of living in under-developed areas is 
raised. 

It is for this reason that | have urged the launching of a 
vigorous and concerted effort to apply modern technology 
ind capital investment to improve the lot of these peoples. 
Vhese areas need a large expansion of investment and in 
trade. In order for this to take place, they also need the 
application of scientific knowledge and technical skills to 
their basic problems—producing more food, improving 
health and sanitation, making use of their natural resources, 
and educating their people. 


ars: (oes 
It is to meet these needs, that the United Nations and 
its agencies are preparing a detailed program for technical 
assistance to underdeveloped areas. 
he Economic and Social Council last summer defined 
the basic principles which should underlie this program. 
‘The General Assembly is now completing and perfecting 
the initial plans. The fact that the Economic Committee 
of the Assembly voted unanimously for the resolution on 
technical assistance shows that this is a common cause which 


DRAFTING PROGRAM 


commands united support. Although differences may arise 
over details of the program, I fervently hope that the mem- 
bers of the United Nations will remain unanimous in their 
determination to raise the standards of living of the less 
fortunate members of the human family. 

The United States intends to play its full part in this 
great enterprise. We are already carrying on a number of 
activities in this field. I shall urge the Congress, when it 
reconvenes in January, to give high priority to proposals 
which will make possible additional technical assistance and 
capital investment. I should like to speak of one other 
problem which is of major concern to the United Nations. 
That is the control of atomic energy. 

Ever since the first atomic weapon was developed, a major 
objective of United States policy has been a system of in- 
ternational control of atomic energy that would assure 
effective prohibition of atomic weapons, and at the same 
time would promote the peaceful use of atomic energy by 
all nations. 

In November, 1945, Prime Minister Attlee of the United 
Kingdom, Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Canada and 
| agreed that the problem of international control of atomic 
energy should be referred to the United Nations. The 
establishment of the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was one of the first acts of the first session of the 
General Assembly. 

That commission worked for three years on the problem. 
It developed a plan of control which reflected valuable con- 
tributions by almost every country represented on the com- 
mission. ‘This plan of control was overwhelmingly approved 
by the General Assembly on Nov. 4, 1948. 


Hoxips PLan Is Goop 


This is a good plan. It is a plan that can work and, more 
important, it is a plan that can be effective in accomplishing 
its purpose. It is the only plan so far developed that would 
meet the technical requirements of control, and would make 
prohibition of atomic weapons effective, and at the same 
time promote the peaceful development of atomic energy on 
a cooperative basis. 

We support this plan and will continue to support it 
unless or until a better and more effective plan is put for- 
ward. To assure that atomic energy will be devoted to 
man’s welfare and not to his destruction is a continuing 
challenge to all nations and all peoples. The United States 
is now, and will remain, ready to do its full share in meet- 
ing this challenge. 

Respect for human rights, promotion of economic devel- 
opment, and a system for control of weapons are requisites 
to the kind of world we seek. We cannot solve these prob- 
lems overnight, but we must keep everlastingly working at 
them in order to reach our goal. 

No single nation can always have its own way, for these 
are human problems, and the solution of human problems 
is to be found in negotiation and mutual adjustment. 

The challenge of the twentieth century is the challenge 
of human relations, and not of impersonal natural forces. 
The real dangers confronting us today have their origins in 
outmoded habits of thought, in the inertia of human nature 
and in preoccupation with supposed national interests to the 
detriment of the common good. 


A PLEA FoR PATIENCE 


As members of the United Nations, we are convinced that 
patience, the spirit of reasonableness, and hard work will 
solve the most stubborn political problems. We are con- 
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vinced that individual rights and social and economic prog- 
ress can be advanced through international cooperation, 

Our faith is in the betterment of human relations. Our 
vision is of a better world in which men and nations can 
live together, respecting one another's rights and cooperating 
in building a better life for all. Our efforts are made in the 
belief that men and nations can cooperate, and that there 
are no international problems which men of good-will can- 
not solve or adjust. 

Mr. President, Mr. Lie, the laying of this cornerstone is 
an act of faith—our unshakable faith that the United Na- 


tions will succeed in accomplishing the great tasks for which 
it was created. 

But “faith without works is dead.” We must make our 
devotion to the ideals of the Charter as strong as the steel 
in this building. We must pursue the objectives of the 
Charter with resolution as firm as the rock on which this 
building rests. We must conduct our affairs four-square 
with the Charter, in terms as true as this cornerstone. 

If we do these things, the United Nations will endure 
and will bring the blessings of peace and well-being to all 
mankind. 


The Condition Of Hungarian Workers 


COMMUNISM, A MORE VICIOUS IMPERIALISM THAN CZARISM OR NAZISM 
By CHARLES PEYER, Former President, Hungarian Trade Movement Federation 
Delivered at the American Federation of Labor Convention, St. Paul, Minnesota, October 4, 1949 
(Translation from Hungarian) 


AM glad of the opportunity to greet you in the name of 

the workers of the countries behind the Iron Curtain 

and permit me to wish you success in the deliberations 
of your convention. This reminds me that in the past we 
used to have conventions in Hungary—of course, in smaller 
numbers, but with the same firm conviction to defeat all 
obstacles in order to pave the way for the workers’ pros- 
perity. 

The years from 1918 to 1944 were the hardest for us. 
Our task was, despite the failure of a revolution following 
the last war and in the face of a reactionary government to 
force the enactment of a program of social legislation. 
Among these the most important was the legalization of the 
eight hour day. As a government commissioner for the 
miners as early as 1918 I had reduced the twelve hour day 
to an eight hour day, simultaneously achieving a rise in wages. 

1 can very well appreciate these results because I myself 
had worked from six in the morning until 10 at night and 
on Sundays from six in the morning until ten in the morning. 
This was when | myself held down the job of a young 
mechanic, 

In World War II, to be exact in 1944, Hitler’s German 
hordes invaded Hungary, occupied it and their first act was 
to dissolve the trade unions and arrest their leaders. Many 
of these were murdered and I myself was taken to the 
Mauthausen concentration camp where | spent 14 dreary 
months. Finally, the US Army liberated me. 

After the defeat of the Nazis, Hungary along with other 
countries came under Russian influence. When I returned 
to Hungary from a Nazi concentration camp my post as 
Secretary-General of the Hungarian Trade Unions which | 
held for 20 years was filled by an individual appointed by 
Moscow. The same fate had been meted out to other lead- 
ers of the trade unions. Works Councils had been set 
up in all factories, but these key positions were all filled by 
Communists. Within the space of a few months the leader- 
ship of all trade unions and factories passed into the hands 
of Communists, which constitutes the first step in the 
annihilation of the Social-Democratic party. 

Shortly after the Russian occupation, all factories, busi- 
nesses and banks were taken over by the State. Now the 
workers only have one boss—the State, the leadership of 
which became completely monopolized by the Communists. 
Before taking over power the Communists announced that 
they were going to put an end to capitalist usurpation and 
abolish class differences. Now let us examine what they 
actually did. The land, the factories, the mines, the banks, 





and business enterprises were taken away without paying a 
penny to the owners. What did the worker get out of this 
and how did the consumer benefit by this? Was there any 
lowering of prices under the communist system of pro- 
duction ? 

The first gift to the workers was the abolition of all 
strikes. Not only the strikers but even those who had propa- 
gated the strike are being punished by jail terms ranging 
from 1 to 5 years. The worker must not leave his job 
voluntarily, but should Communist production demand it he 
can be transferred to another work shop, to another branch 
of work even to a distant township separating him from his 
family. His wages are no longer based on free collective 
bargaining with his employer, since his employer is the state 
itself, which, together with the government trade unions, 
fixes all wages without bothering to consult the worker. 
So called norms or “standards” are established for the work 
to be done and these are gradually being increased, without 
raising the wage level. Competition is arranged between 
the individual factories and professions. They graciously 
permit the workers to accept “‘voluntarily” smaller wages. 
They pick out a few individuals who are particularly good 
at producing more. ‘These persons are hailed as so called 
“top-workers”’ and consequently feted. They are given large 
sums of money, trips to the sea-shore for vacations, and while 
in town free tickets to the movies and theatres. This is the 
speed-up system of Hungary today. 

While the working day is officially eight hours, actually 
they are made to put in “voluntarily” an extra hour of work 
for the sake of the Greek revolutionary army, the French 
miners on strike, or the Chinese revolutionists. Recently 
workers were cheated out of another hour by making them 
appear one hour before the job starts. The time is devoted 
to a Russian lesson. With the exception of Monday, every 
evening the workers attend a political seminar, a party 
meeting, workshop discussions, or other functions where 
their appearance is obligatory. So it happens that the workers 
can ony rarely get back home to their families before eight 
or nine o'clock in the evening. After such courses there is an 
examination and those who fail to pass are fired from their 
jobs. In the factories, there is a spy to every ten workers 
who is forced to report in the most detailed manner on all 
that happens or is said in the work-shop. If somebody makes 
a remark about the higher-ups, or is too slow in finishing 
his work, or rushes away after his work is done, he gets a 
summons from the political police. He can call himself 
lucky if he gets away after a thorough beating, or if he is 
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not tried before the so called Peoples’ Court. All is known 
to the workers and that is why they distrust each other and 
ive in terror, 

The living standard is constantly falling. While a skilled 
worker in America can buy eight suits of clothes for his 
monthly wages, all Hungarian workers would have to give 
two months’ wages to buy an inferior type of suit. In 
Hungary a skilled worker gets 100 forints per week which 
equals approximately 8 to 10 dollars in American money. 
Despite the fact that food prices are lower than in the States, 
the worker can buy meat very seldom for himself or his 
tan ily. 

\lthough wages 
vreat deficit. 


are low, the socialized factories have a 
Bureaucracy far exceeds the old one; and in 
every case it is not expert knowledge that is a decisive factor 
but whether the man picked for the job is a reliable Com- 
ee munist Party member or not. 

Class differences are much greater today than under the 
old capitalist system in Hungary. Apart from the few people 
who enjoy a big income, the income of the members of the 
present ruling class exceeds several times that of the worker. 

; Che capabilities of the men occupying leading positions do 
not justify their income. “‘Vhe chosen aristocrats run about in 
mart foreign-made automobiles, and live in’ fashionable 
apartments requisitioned from their former owners. “These 
ire the marks whereby the new Communist ruling class can 
be easily recognized. 

Despite this terror, discontent is making itself felt on 


4 ertain occasions. .\ tew months ago, for instance, the work- 
a ers of the Diosgyor Iron-Foundry and of the Caspel Works, 
: the greatest ammunition factory, revolted against this un- 
: heard of exploitation. Since the regime could not fully trust 
3 the Hungarian police, they rushed Russian soldiers to the 


plants to combat the unruly workers. Their leaders and 
everybody who dared to protest were thrown into concen- 
tration camps. Some of them were even taken to Russia, 
trom where they will probably never return. 
. In present-day Hungary, people can be kept in jail for 
vears without being tried and sentenced. There are some 
ses when the person in question has been acquited and vet, 
tter several years, is still in a concentration camp. 

It is impossible to relate in detail all the horrors committed 
irainst the workers by this system which tolerates no dis- 
cussion or differences of opinion. Look at me, who for four 
decades fought for the workers’ rights and higher living 
standards. | was forced into exile lasting one year under the 
Horthy regime, which sentenced me to six months in prison. 
was interned by the Germans at the Mauthausen Concen- 
tration Camp for fourteen months. Now I have been forced 
to flee from the persecution of the Communists. They sen- 
tenced me in absentia to eight years in jail as an “agent of 
\merican imperialism.” Going over things I find that today 
a better position then Laszlo Rajk himself, who 
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I 
N a recent issue of Time magazine, 1 was rather con- 
temptuously quoted as saying that due to the so-called 
reciprocal trade treaties which the President now has 
the power to make, America was importing unemployment. 


never opposed the regime but was their Minister of Interior, 
one of the pillars of their system and who has now been 
sentenced to death-and will be hanged. I at least am still 
alive. 

This system hates liberty and democracy. That is why 
every honest person must combat it. 

I want to say something else. | want to point out that 
certain people, mostly intellectuals, have a strange way of 
sizing up communism. I have had many discussions abroad 
with these fellow travellers. They usually compare the so- 
called Russian Socialist Republic with American Imperialism. 
And they say although the Russians still have certain faults 
they will overcome them and that the Russian system is the 
wave of the future. This communist system of Hungary 
has nothing to do with Socialism. It is a far more vicious 
imperialism than the czars of Russia ever dreamed of. Amer- 
ica has not increased her territory, but Russia has swallowed 
and incorporated many countries, making millions homeless 
and subjecting half of Europe to vassal states. Socialism is 
based on liberty, democracy and humanitarianism. ‘The 
Communists do not tolerate such notions. Under peace 
propaganda slogans the Communists invade China and are 
now engaged in turning their armies and tanks against 
Yugoslavia. Not even Hitler himself tried as many propa- 
ganda tricks as the Communist regimes employ in order to 
dupe the workers. 

I rose from the bottom. | worked with both my hands and 
became the chairman of a big labor movement in my country. 
1 was a Cabinet Minister three times. 1 have no prejudices 
against those who also rose from the bottom. But it is quite 
easy to be a Communist in New York, Paris, or Rome, 
demanding dictatorships abroad and abusing the rights of 
liberty under democracy—rights unknown to Communism. 
Let these individuals go to Budapest, Bucharest or Prague, 
where they will see and feel what Bolshevik Communism 
really means. 

Those who think that their countries cannot be invaded 
are all wrong. We also thought that we could resist it. 
‘There were people who thought that they could strike a 
bargain with this system. The results show that they were 
mistaken. 

Hungary is not a people’s democracy which free men 
strive for. We cannot live under such a terroristic system 
which exploits workers in the interests of a foreign, imperial- 
istic nation. What we do want is to live in a country and a 
world which is based on liberty, culture and prosperity which 
guarantees to every person a life free from fear and want. 

We Hungarian workers forced into emigration are grate- 
ful to the American trade unions for the great help they are 
giving us and which has enabled us to fight for the aims of 
our country. The Hungarian worker will never forget the 
sacrifices of the American people to liberate the suppressed 
peoples of my country and the world. 


American Workers vs. Free Trade 


IMPORTING UNEMPLOYMENT 
By GEORGE W. MALONE, United States Senator from Nevada 


American Federation of Labor Convention, St. Paul, Minnesota, October 3, 1949 


‘That quotation was accurate. 

I did say it. and I mean every word of it. 

I am glad for this opportunity to spell out exactly what I 
mean and why I am correct. 

It is particularly fitting that this speech should be made 
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on this occasion before the most important labor group in the 
entire world. 

I want to talk to you about your own future and those of 
your family and children. 

When I say that your standard of living has been put in 
jeopardy by the State Department’s policies, 1 ask that you 
not make up your minds that I am wrong until you have 
heard my reasons. 


II 


How do you and your members make your living? 

You do it by producing things that other workers are 
willing and able to buy. 

These other workers exchange their hours of labor for 
your production, and you, in turn, exchange your hours of 
labor for the things they produce. 

You are each others customers, and you give each other 
employment. 

And if there are no other workers willing and able to 
employ you, there is nothing on God's green earth that can 
prevent your being out of a job. 

The corporations for which you work can't do anything 
about it. 

Their only source of money with which to meet your 
payroll is the customer—no customer, no payroll. 

Now, whether or not these customers will continue to buy 
depends upon two things: Whether they have that much 
money and whether the thing you produce is the best bargain 
in the market. 

Every group of workers in a given business is in competi- 
tion with every other group of workers in the same business. 

Chevrolet workers are in competition with Ford workers 
—Swift workers are in competition with Cudahey workers. 

That is good healthy competition, and even if lord can't 
compete (as he was unable to do when he persisted in string- 
ing along with the Model ‘I’’), the Ford workers can go 
across the street and make the Chevrolets that Ford’s ex- 
customers have decided to buy, until he designs a car that 
brings the customers back. 

But even when things like this are not happening, the 
competition does not hurt the workers because no one com- 
pany can substantially undersell any other company and 
drag away large groups of customers. 

The reason for this is that all the workers involved make 
about the same wages, which means that the price asked 
from the customer is about the same for an equivalent 
product, because wage rates are the overwhelming factor 
of cost. 

As long as the wages of competing workers are about the 
same their standard of living is not in danger. 


Ill 
Now, let’s see what happens when we get into foreign 
trade. 

Let’s take Joe America who is making watches in Massa- 
chusetts. 

He gets $1.25 an hour, and he can compete with every 
other watchmaker who gets $1.25 per hour. 

But what happens when he gets into competition with Joe 
Switzerland who is a watchmaker in Geneva and is getting 
50¢ an hour? 

The answer to that is what actually happened: Joe Amer- 
ica up in Waltham found his plant shut down, and 75 
percent of the watch movements sold through other American 
Compaines are coming from Switzerland. 

Now what can Joe America do? 

He has two choices: Go to work for 50¢ an hour and 
compete with Joe Switzerland, or he can learn a new trade. 
Neither is a good choice—he is out of luck simply because 


the low tariff or import fee on foreign watches pulled the 
rug out from under him. 


IV 


Now, let’s go back for a minute and see why men join 
unions. 

First of all, they want to be sure of a wage that is in line 
with the wages of the other workers who make the things 
they have to buy. 

Second, they want job security. 

The unions can give the men both of those things as far as 
the domestic situation is concerned, but what happens when 
cheap foreign-made products cascade into American markets ? 

The answer is quick and simple: ‘The floor that has taken 
fifty years to build under the American workers’ standard 
of living and job security collapses. 

The customers find better values in foreign-made goods, 
and they would not be human if they did not take advantage 
of them. 

And the American workers who would have made those 
products are out of a job. 

That is why I said, and will keep on saying as long as | 
have breath in my body: “When we import cheap competitive 
goods, we import unemployment.” 

Why is it that so many politicians who would not dream 
of voting for unrestricted immigration of cheap labor go 
right ahead and vote for the unrestricted importation of 
the products they make: There are no essential differences 
between the two policies. 

y 

President ‘Truman says he is not going to allow that to 
happen, even though he has the power to make it happen. 

Well, it has already happened under the emergency levisla- 
tion (which emergency, by the way, has been kept alive tor 
fifteen years) and can happen again and much more seriously. 

Already the pottery workers, the glass workers, bicycle 
workers, carpet workers, woolen workers, workers who pro- 
duce silver, zinc, lead, mercury, tungsten, aluminum, paper, 
chemicals, and textiles are feeling the pinch that has already 
squeezed the watchmakers. 

As I said, Mr. Truman promised that this would never 
be allowed to become serious, but when my group in the 
Senate wanted him to give up the power to make it serious, 
he put the heat on his majority, and we were snowed under. 

vl 

One of the excuses given by the Administration for ham- 
stringing American workers is that the foreign workers are 
in distress. 

Let’s look at this argument, not through the confused 
eyes of our foreign policy makers, but just plain common 
sense, 

My proposal, known as the flexible import fee, would, for 
example, put enough tariff on Swiss watch parts to make 
them competitive with American parts of equal quality. 

Nobody wants to squeeze all foreign products from our 
markets; we just want them to be fair competition. 

The bleeding hearts in the State Department believe that 
this import-fee on Swiss parts would have been bad for the 
Swiss watchmaker. 

Let’s see if it would. 

At present his employers are sweating him to get cheap 
watches into America. 

Suppose his employer could no longer get away with this 
because the import-fee raised his American prices? 

Here is what would happen. 

Under those conditions there would no longer be any 
incentive for the emplover to sweat the Swiss worker, and 
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his wages could be raised painlessly because, as the cost of 


the parts went up, due to wages, the equalizing import-fee 
would 

The only loser would be the United States Customs. 

‘That point is very important, and I want to explain it in 
et ul. 

Suppose a Swiss watch now enters this country for five 
dollars and sells for seven fifty, while an equivalent American 
vatch has to sell for ten. 

The flexible import-fee on this watch would be about 
two dollars and fifty cents and each of the two watches 
would then sell to the public for ten dollars—the largest 
factor in this differential of cost is, of course, the difference 
in the wages of $1.25 per hour for the American worker and 
the 50 cents per day for the Swiss worker. 

The Swiss employer would soon see that there was no 
ense in giving five dollars to the United States Customs 
when he could just as easily give most of it to his own 
workers and keep a little extra for himself. 

That is the best way I know of to really help the Swiss 
worker raise his standard of living. 

And if his employer raised the price and tried to keep 
the entire five dollars, the Swiss Watchmakers Union would 
have a perfect set-up for a strike that would get real results. 


vO dow n. 
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VII 


It is supposed to be treason nowadays to oppose the pour- 
ng out of America’s heart blood to the war-torn world, 
ut I can't help but wish there were some court that could 
forget about getting out injunctions against give-away radio 


programs and worry about our give-away foreign policy 
program. 
I'm just a barefoot boy from Nevada, and worked like 


blazes for everything I ever got, and I’m old-fashioned 
enough to believe that charity begins at home. 

(){ one thing I am sure: 

If our program to help the world involves weakening 
\merica and destroying the standard of living of the Amer- 
can worker, that program is bad for the entire world, in- 
cluding the people getting the help, because without a strong 
\merica, the world is headed straight for the dogs. 

| claim that we can be intelligent, honest internationalists 
without subscribing to the crippling of America’s strength 
ind vitality: In fact, it is, to my mind, the essence of con- 
tructive internationalism. 

Make no mistake: We face, in Moscow, a fanatical enemy 
that would rather have its millions of people perish in the 
blast of a super-atom bomb than give up their dream of 
world conquest. 

It is only the health and productivity of American indus- 
trial production that stands between them and the realiza- 
tion of that dream. 

I would not say, and I do not believe, that the Adminis- 

nin Washington would deliberately do anything to aid 

Nioscow, but when you lie on your deathbed, it doesn’t 

ua feel any better to know that the doctor honestly 
ot know that he was giving you the wrong medicine. 


Vill 


subject of tariffs, as if we knew 
about them. 

\ tariff is an amount of money that an importer 
y betore he can sell a given product. 

Why do we have tariffs? 

There are only ritimate reasons: One, to raise 
money tor the Government, and two, to put a floor under 
under the price for which the product can be sold. 


\ny other reason for imposing a tariff is not a legitimate 


Let's look at the 


just 
nothing at all 


has to 
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What is our present tariff policy? 

It is being carried on under what is called the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, which is a misnomer because there is no such 
act on our statute books. 

We do have the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, and from 
that comes the President’s authority to give away your 
shirt if he so decides. 

‘This Reciprocal Trade Act title is really a slogan, and a 
phoney one, to sell free trade to the American worker. 

The other day I looked up the word reciprocal in the 
dictionary. 

It means mutual, shared alike by both sides. 

Now, if there’s anything reciprocal about most of the 
deals made under the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act, I'd 
like to know what it is. 

The truth is that, since 1934, America’s tariff policy has 
been a political football to bolster up half-baked diplomatic 
schemes, to reward or punish different governments who 
have or have not acted as our State Department wanted them 
to act, and to curry favor with governments which needed 
a little sweetening up. 

The principal purpose for tariffs in the United States— 
namely, to put a floor under the workers’ standard of living 
—has been largely ignored. 


1X 


| have often said that America’s tariff policy should return 
to the traditional purposes for which it was intended. 

What are these purposes? 

‘The actual revenue that we collect on imports is not par- 
ticularly important. 

What is this primary purpose ? 

I will give it to you right out of the political platforms of 
times when America developed into a big-league nation: 

Here’s 1860: “While providing revenue for the support 
of the general government, by duties upon imports, sound 
policy requires such an adjustment on tariffs as to encourage 
the development of the industrial interests of the whole 
country.” 

Here’s 1872: “(Tarifis) should be adjusted as to aid in 
securing remunerative wages to labor.” 

Here’s 1876: “Duties on imports, should as far as possible, 
be adjusted to promote the interests of American labor and 
advance the prosperity of the whole country.” 

Here’s 1880: “We reaffirm the belief that duties levied 
for the purpose of revenues should so discriminate as to favor 
American labor.” 

Here’s 1884: “( Tariffs) shall be so levied as to afford 
security to our diversified industry and protection to the 
rights and wages of the laborer.” 

In 1888 the country was dabbling with free trade, and 
Benjamin Harrison was elected with the following plank: 
“We are uncompromising]) in favor of the American system 
of protection, and we protest its destruction by the President 
and his party. They serve the interests of Europe: We will 
support the interests of America. The abandonment of the 
protective system has always been followed by general dis- 
aster to all Interests, except those of the money iadie and 
the sheriff.’ 

In 1892 came first mention of the flexible import-fee 
principle: “We believe that all articles which cannot be pro- 
duced in the United States . . . should be admitted free of 
duty, and that on all imports coming into competition with 
products of American labor, there should be levied duties 
equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home.” 

‘That is the traditional tariff principle that built America 
into the world’s greatest nation and made American labor 
the aristocracy of the world’s workers. 

That is the traditional principle that has been abandoned 
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and without which—as sure as sunrise—the American worker 
cannot maintain his standard of living. 

Between 1918 and 1921 America had a taste of what 
happens without protective tariffs. 

In the two years of 1918 and 1919, protective tariffs were 
reduced 339%, and domestic prices and employment fell oft 
so sharply that on May 28, 1921, an emergency tariff was 
rushed through the Senate. 

It is true that the farmer was the chief beneficiary of this 
emergency tariff, but in our closely interrelated economy,‘ 
no one group can suffer without affecting all other groups. 

When the farmers are unable to buy their share of the 
factory output, some of the factory workers must stop work. 

That was the last time America monkeyed with the tariff 
machinery until 1934. 

At that time emergency powers were given to the Presi- 
dent to call the signals as he saw them. 

This act authorized him to lower any tariff up to 50%. 

It was supposed to last for three years, but it has been ex- 
tended, extended, and extended, and if the recent vote of 
the Senate is any clue, we will have it for a long time to 
come—unless the American worker sees his interests in their 
true light. 

As matters now stand, your future, as it is affected by 
tariffs, is no longer in the hands of your elected representa- 
tives: It has been delegated by Congress to the State De- 
partment without any reservations whatsoever. 

And it is my conviction that if something isn’t done about 
it, the Administration will abolish all tariffs and change to 
a system of quotas based on strictly political situations. 

And where will that leave the American worker ? 


In closing 1 would like to point out the fallacy of putting 
the fate of the workingmen and the investments of America 
into the hands of a State Department which permits our 


foreign competitors a voice in determining our own standard 
of living. 


Free IMports—FREE IMMIGRATION 


There is no effective difference between importing the 
products of foreign low-wage living standard labor and in 
importing the labor itself. In either case we are importing 
unemployment. 

It would be very difficult to justify a vote against free 
immigration if we vote for importing the products of the 
low-cost foreign labor. 


Lapor’s MONTHLY SURVEY 

| quote from your own American Federation of Labor 
Monthly Survey—‘Also we can only lift our tariff barriers 
when production of other countries is of high quality and 
made under similarly high labor standards.” 

The greatest service that the American Federation of 
Labor can render the foreign low paid worker is to support 
the flexible import fee principle—so that the incentive wouid 
no longer exist for foreign governments to hold their workers 
pay down in order to enter the American markets by cir 
cumventing tariff rates. 


SUMMATION 


This nation is in dire need of an American policy tor 
American worker. 


the 


THe FLexisp_e Import Fee 

But before any policy can be effective we must abolish 
Trade Agreements Act which is used solely to flood 
country with the products of cheap foreign labor—this im- 
portation of unemployment must stop. “Then Congress can 
lay down a principle to encourage legitimate foreign trade— 
by establishing a definite market for the products of all 
nations, but on a fair and reasonable competitive basis with 
our own products. 

1 do not think it unreasonable to demand that American 
products be protected from unfair, slave labor, foreign com- 
petition in our own market. ‘The Flexible Import Fee prin- 
ciple would guarantee fair and reasonable competition since 
import fees would be fixed on that basis—in the same man- 
ner as the Interstate Commerce Commission fixes freight 
rates for carriers, namely on a basis of a reasonable return 
on investment. 

Under the Flexible Import Fee principle, there would be 
no consideration of a high or a low tariff or import fee, but 
the import fee would at all times correctly represent the 
differential in labor standards between here and abroad. 

Wetcomes Fair, Reyects UNFarr Competrrion 

The greatest factor in the cost of almost any imported 
product is labor. Well—this Flexible Import Fee would 
continually measure the difference between the cheap foreign 
labor rates and our own. It would prevent the foreign prod- 
uct from gaining an unfair price advantage over the Ameri- 
can product in our own market. The Flexible Import Fee 
principle would accept and welcome all competition on our 
wage living standards, but it would automatically reject all 
unfair competition with American labor standards. 


this 
this 


The American Success Recipe 


COMPETITION AND CHANGE VS. STABILITY AND OBSOLETENESS 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Columnist and Lecturer 
Delivered before the National Association of Motor Bus Operators, Chicago, Illinois, September 14, 1949 


HAT was a very charming and gracious introduction, 

but I am just going to talk to you today as a plain 

bus rider and give you some of my curbstone reactions 
to what these little men in big jobs, politically, are trying 
to do to our American system and how it affects your future 
and mine. 

We shouldn’t be too harsh in discussing personalities, be- 
cause they are merely, in their public utterances, reading 
statements prepared for them by their ghost writers; and we 
should get to the source of the trouble, rather than to the 
mouth pieces who were there for window dressing. 


As Will Rogers used to say, “All I know is what I read 
in the papers.”” I am not going to be very learned. I read in 
the Chicago Tribune, paper of the opposition, that the Har- 
vard Computation Laboratory has produced a new ten-ton 
brain which can figure and think with the speed of lightning: 
so you and I, as human beings, do not want to compete with 
the machine, but do more creative thinking and use our 
ordinary horse sense. 

The papers today are full of a number of interesting 
things, besides this mechanical man. I read with great inter- 
est that at the joint meeting yesterday at Washington of the 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and International Monetary Fund that they recommended 
that our British friends and some of our other friends in 
Western Europe devalue their currency. That would be like 
fooling around with the thermometer if we thought the 
weather was too frosty this morning. 

The reason that their currencies are over valued in 
tngland, tor example, has to do with their whole way of 


1 
rt 


te. They have become rather obsolete not only in their in- 

dustrial techniques, their methods of making goods and serv- 

ices, but also in their national economy which has been 

conceived in the nineteenth century when England was in- 

tended to be the industrial workshop for the whole world 
was to exchange manufactured goods for raw materials 
by raw material producing countries. 

Now all of these countries producing raw materials have 
become ambitious and they, too, want to manufacture their 
ewn goods and to have diversified economies. Accordingly, 
our good President said at this meeting yesterday, when 
speaking to our British and Canadian friends and through 
them to our other allies and associates and comrades in 
Kurope, “We would like for you to buy the things which 
we can make best and we should buy the things which you 
can make best, and in that way we will have what they cal! 
i balance of trade. We will, then, be on a sound interna- 
tional trade basis, and we can, then, become on a sound in- 


we. 
Uasis, 


ternational money 

You might say at first, before you analyze it, that that 
sounds like non-partisan, Missouri, common sense; but does 
it? I don’t think it makes sense, and I say that not with any 
disrespect, because | am going back to this devaluation ques- 
tion after | get through with this analysis, and I will tell 
you what happened at Bretton Woods at the time these two 
financial institutions were set up to save the world. At that 
time it was considered very impolite to do any double entry 
hookkeeping and question any action of the late Lord Keynes 
or Dr. Harry D. White. 

What is wrong with the President’s statement, when he 
says that we must exchange on the world basis the services 
and goods of all the countries? “We would like for you to 
buy the things we can make best, and we should buy the 
things which you can make best. ” The trouble with 
that is that it is mid-nineteenth century economic theorizing, 
which was formulated before the creative mind of man got 
into the realm of synthetics and creative chemistry and ac- 
celerated invention, 

In the middle of the nineteenth century we took a static 
view of the world and we said, ‘“Let’s lay out the universe 
in some sort of master cartel and let's tell the Germans 
what they can do and the British what they can do and we 
will be in some sort of millenial situation in which we will 
be dividing the efficiencies of the world and we will all be 
happy and well off.” 

lhe Republic of Chile, for example, set up its national 
economy on the basis of that theory and it would have gone 
broke between the two wars, except for the fact that nations 
never go broke. ‘hey merely tell their creditors that they 

e¢ not going to pay. ‘The reason that Chile got into trouble, 
briefly, was that it was relying on this theory of international 
specialization and it was depending upon the revenues pri- 
nuirily of two commodities, copper and nitrates. It had a 
world monopoly of nitrates, and, resting on this theory, it 
felt secure and built up its national debt and governmental 
overhead, 

It didn’t count on the fact that creative scientists in Ger- 
many during the First World War and over here were de- 
veloping synthetic nitrates. Right after World War I, the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Company, an American corpora- 
tion producing synthetic nitrates from the air, over night 





dropped the price from $60.00 a ton to $28.00 a ton, and 
Chile found that instead of resting secure in its monopolistic 
position in nitrates it had competition. 

It would be very nice if we could act on the President’s 
theory and trade goods with England, who is our friend and 
whom we would love to see prosper, develop and flourish. 
It is to our interest, especially as a buffer between us and 
our friends in the Kremlin. But we will not render friendly 
service to the British, unless we start out with a correct 
diagnosis ot her troubles. We have been failing to do so for 
many years, and the deterioration in our friendly relations 
with Great Britain has continued. 

During the war we tried to overlook our prejudices against 
having debts repudiated by staying away from the nasty 
word “debts,” and calling the new arrangement “lend- 
lease.” “Then after that, having taken care of British prob- 
lem of balance of payments through lend-lease, we took care 
of them for an interim period through UNRRA and set up 
the Bretton Woods arrangement; this International Bank 
tor Reconstruction and International Monetary Fund, which 
met at Washington yesterday. 

| attended the Bretton Woods conferences for three weeks 
and three days. ‘he Bretton Woods machinery was intended 
to do the entire job, but by 1946, a year and a half after 
Bretton Woods, Lord Keynes and a delegation came over 
to tell us that Bretton Woods wasn’t enough; and in addi- 
tion Great Britain needed a loan of three billion, seven hun- 
dred fifty million dollars, and also the cancellation of up- 
wards of twenty billion of lend-lease debts, and that was 
done. 

‘Then that wasn’t sufficient, so we developed the Marshall 
Plan, which will continue until 1952, and that is proving 
insufficient; so this present conference has been taking place. 
At all stages of these series of conferences, anyone knowing 
double entry bookkeeping and simple arithmetic, who ques- 
tioned whether these “cure-alls” would do the whole job 
was considered a little impolite and somewhat discourteous. 

Yesterday the President said that we should sell those 
things we make best and buy those things which they make 
best. Let’s apply that to Great Britain. There are very 
tew things, speaking realistically, that we cannot make more 
economically in the United States than can be produced 
under present conditions in Great Britain. There are many 
reasons for that, deep-seated historic reasons. 

Now if they come to us as individuals and say, “Will you 
give $100 as charity for a poor man?” and we respond, that 
is one thing; but if they come to us as they have done in 
these negotiations last week and in the plan announced yes- 
terday morning and say, “We would like for you to change 
your American success recipe and your technique of produc- 
tion and trade, because we cannot flourish in competition 
with you.” That is another matter. That proposition should 
be investigated very thoroughly, because when we tamper 
with the foundations of our superior productivity we begin 
to experiment with factors that make us the world leaders, 
leaders not only in power but also leaders in sociological 
living standards for our people. 

I repeat to you, there are very few things in the way of 
manufactured goods that we cannot make better and more 
economically in this country than England can make them, 
despite the fact we are paying double the wage rate in this 
country. So it isn’t as simple as that. 

As a matter of fact, our import needs are greatly limited 
and it did make sense in the agreement announced yesterday 
that we would provide some dollars by buying some of the 
commodities we need. That was the Bernard Baruch formula, 
“Instead of giving handouts, subsidies and gratuities to our 
friends in need, let’s buy from them the non-perishable raw 
materials we can stockpile for defense purposes, including 
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tin and rubber.” But there was a kickback in the rubber 
agreement. In the guarded words of diplomacy, we made 
sort of a reserved and double-talk commitment, that maybe, 
by implementing this agreement to take rubber, we would 
shove our own synthetic rubber industry into the background. 

I think that is contrary to our national interest from a 
defense standpoint, as well as an economic standpoint, so I 
think that the simple thought that we can balance the world’s 
trade and bring health to the world by merely taking those 
things that other people make better and selling those things 
in which we excel doesn’t quite apply to the real situation 
in which we find the world. 

Here we are in the United States with six per cent of the 
population of the world and seven per cent of the landed 
area of the world and actually producing nearly fifty per 
cent of the world’s goods and services. According to the 
official records of the War Industries Board, in the last full 
year of the war we actually produced in the United States, 
with but six per cent of the world’s population, upwards of 
forty per cent of the world’s lethal weapons. So there must 
be something in our success recipe that puts us on a little 
different basis than we would be on a world per capita basis. 

Unless we examine those ingredients in the American suc- 
cess recipe and nurture them and develop them and cultivate 
them, and unless we go to our friendly nations that we want 
to see recover and ask them to make a diagnosis of their 
economic diseases and seek a remedy that will deal with the 
causes of their trouble, time marches on and we are worsen- 
ing our position in this effort to strengthen the free world 
against the slave states. 

Now it is a little ironic here in 1949, some five vears after 
Bretton Woods, to find the International Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund uttering these forbidden words 
“devalue.” Let me give you one or two personal incidents 
that occurred at the Bretton Woods conferences. ‘The war 
was still on during July, 1944, when this conference was 
being held, and they invited the delegates from forty-four 
nations to come over here and tell us how to save the world 
with dollars. At the press conferences they would have 
about one hundred correspondents sitting around the table 
and the late Harry D. White would run the show. Most of 
these correspondents were political writers or general news 
men and they were a little confused by finance and book- 
keeping and by such phrases as “multilateral trade” and 
what not. So they would merely take notes on what these 
wise men would say and broadcast them to the country. 

Harry D. White, before his death recently, was charged 
with being a Communist. I don’t know whether he was a 
Communist or not, but I thought he was a very poor 
financier. At the first meeting I sat at the press conference, 
1 didn’t know him. He said, “Whom do you represent?” 
I said, “International News Service.’ In the course of his 
presentation, he said, “The White plan is different from the 
Keynes’ plan. International News Service, please take 
notice.” 

So I said, “I have taken notice. Was there any con- 
troversy as to whether the two plans were different?” 

1 added, “It is conceded that there is a difference.” 

He said, “That is why I wanted to bring that out and I 
wanted to make it clear that we don’t get all our ideas in the 
United States Treasury from the British Treasury.” 

] said, “It doesn’t necessarily follow from conceding there 
are differences in the plans that you are not influenced by 
foreign opinion.” 

He said, “I grant that. Every monetary economist in the 
world today has been influenced by Lord Keynes.” 

I said, “I wouldn’t limit it to monetary economists, A 
very high public elected official of the United States has also 


been influenced by Lord Keynes.” 
discussions, 

Of course, if he had asked for a citation, I would have 
told him in 1936 the late Franklin Roosevelt, said “Mr. 
Keynes was just in here to see me.” He wasn’t “Lord” then, 
just Mr. Keynes. He said, “The reason that our pump 
priming in the United States has not succeeded in ending all 
unemployment is because our deficits are not large enough.” 

Mike McDermott, the press representative of the State 
Department of the United States, who was handling the 
public relations for this international “pageant of finance” 
at Bretton Woods evidently got to Mr. White after that 
first session and coached him and no doubt said, “You 
don’t argue with the press. You depend on the press for 
good notices the next day, and you cultivate the press.” 

Apparently, Harry White learned his lesson and after that 
first day he departed from the argumentative position and 
went overboard the other way in being gracious and com- 
plimentary to me. 

That is more dangerous, because it is hard to be objective 
toward flattery. 

This is what I am getting at, we asked Harry White at 
one of these press conferences, “Isn't it going to be extremely 
difficult arbitrarily to set the foreign exchange ratios tor 
forty-four odd nations?” 

He said, “Well, in the case of some of the very small and 
unimportant countries, it may be a little difficult.” 

So then we said, “That isn’t what we are referring to. 
We are particularly interested in the ratio between the pound 
Sterling and the Dollar. Won't that be a difficult thing to 
say arbitrarily in advance just what the pound should be 
valued at?” 

He said, “Oh, no, that is a very simple matter.” 

live years later, the fund which he created suggests to 
our British and other European friends that they aevalue. 

One day the great man himself came in the press con- 
ference, Lord John Keynes, the head of the British Financial 
Mission, in 1944, and he was very charming and very super- 
cilious; and he said, “One of the things I can’t understand 
is the criticism of the Bretton Woods undertakings, because 
even if the Bretton Woods undertakings won't accomplish 
all the beneficial things we have in mind, what harm can 
they possibly do?” 

We said to Lord Keynes, testing out whether he was as 
big as his reputation, “Maybe Bretton Woods undertakings 
will do this type of harm, maybe at the end of the war, 
whenever it may come, when England will be in the midst 
of great maladjustment and war-time exhaustion and when 
it will be necessary for them to make adjustments to the new 
conditions, maybe reliance on the Fund and on the Bank 
will waste precious months and years and deter her from 
facing the realities and from taking fundamental corrective 
action promptly.” 

There is no satisfaction, gentlemen, five years later to re- 
call these failures. Nobody wants to hear anyone say “I 
told you so.” ‘There is nothing productive in that, but I am 
driving at this point, ladies and gentlemen: Before it is too 
late let’s face the facts, let’s be friendly to Great Britain 
and inspire her to deal with the basic causes of her difficulties. 

The senior Senator of Ohio said the other day, when they 
were trying to use the British crisis to panic us into imme- 
diate passing of the reciprocal trade agreement, ‘““The Ameri- 
can tariff isn’t the basic thing. ‘There are other extraneous 
causes of the British deterioration. Until we deal with those 
causes, the deterioration will continue no matter what stop- 
gap measures we apply.” 

What is the fundamental difficulty the British find them- 
selves in? I say the true friends of Britain are those with 
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the candor and honesty to point out the fact, however un- 
pleasant, that the basic trouble with the United Kingdom 
is that they are trying to operate in 1949 on a pre-1914 
model. If you tried to do it in the bus business, you, too, 
would be short of dollars. 

What do I mean by “a pre-1914 model?” I mean that 
they are still living on their traditions which were built up 
when England was, in fact, the industrial workshop of the 
wor!d, trading its manufactured goods for raw materials 
all over the world. And, as I said earlier, that has been 
changed by the new economic tendencies, whether you like 
them or not, based upon the ambition of other nations, no 
longer to be colonies or raw material producers exclusively, 
but to build up diversified national economies so they won't 
find themselves in the plight Chile found itself when the 
creative mind developed a substitute which knocked the props 
from under them, when resting on a single monopoly. 

Now, in view of what is happening in the world, England’s 
whole setup is obsolete. She has too many people there in 
relation to her national resources, in such fundamental things 
as coal, salt, limestone and iron. She has been trying to lift 
herself up by her bootstraps, by putting an over emphasis on 
speeding up exports. It would be more intelligent and more 
businesslike to say, instead of trying the impossible on ex- 
ports, “Let's reduce our need for exports by curtailing our 
imports for which we pay with exports.” And how can they 
reduce their imports? Well the Socialists now in control of 
the British Government have one answer. I don’t like their 
answer, ‘Uheir answer is “Pull in your belts and let’s have 
more austerity and import less by eating less and having 
worse living instead of better living.” The Socialists in 
their prospectus, promised the moon and all they are de- 
livering is more and more austerity. 

There is, however, another way The British Liberal Party 
after World War | tried to deal fundamentally and pro- 
phetically with these impending problems. One suggestion 
was, in view of the changed world economic situation, that 
Britain should recultivate home agriculture and produce at 
home more of the foodstuffs which she was then importing 
up to two-thirds of the total. By taking that pressure off 
imports, there would be less urgency to export beyond rea- 
sonable limits. 

Another fundamental step would be to take an appraisal 
of British population in relation to current assets and the 
current world position. If they did that, I think Britain 
would find the British Islands are tremendously overpopu- 
lated, and the Associated Commonwealths, including Aus- 
tralia and Canada, are relatively underpopulated. 

‘This leads me, as an aside, to refer to the “Welfare State.” 
One reason why the adjustment, so necessary, doesn’t take 
place naturally on the basis of individual initiative in England 
is that the ‘‘welfare state,” so-called, has deterred these 
natural adjustments because they are now offering a premium 
for staying put, even if your economic opportunities are not 
good in the place you are located. 

\ generation or two earlier we were always having con- 
tinuous adjustments, as men moved from places of limited 
opportunity to places of greater opportunity. The so-called 
“welfare state” is a freezing process. Robert Taft referred 
to it yesterday as the “boss state.” | think we can do better 
than that in castigating the new concept. 

| have an assignment in January to meet with that dis- 
tinguished scholar Leon H. Keyserling, the Vice Chairman 
of the President's Council of Economic Advisers, to discuss 
this concept of a welfare state. Maybe some of you gentle- 
men can give me some suggestions between now and late 
January. 

I want to make it clear that you and I, who believe in the 
American system, which provides better living for and better 


things in exchange for the week’s work, are for any im- 
provement in the material wellbeing of our people; but 
the people who advocate a welfare state have seized this 
glamorous term to make slavery, regimentation and freezing 
of the status quo seem alluring and attractive. 

We want welfare. We want material wellbeing, but our 
experience teaches us that we can get the optimum amount 
of it in a free competitive economy. 

The President said yesterday in greeting these foreigners 
at the meeting of the Bank and the Fund that a stable world 
trade would be the finest thing we could have to improve 
the international situation. 

| wonder whether we really want stability? Of course, 
we don’t want economic chaos. We don’t want friendly 
nations to decay and become insolvent, but | wonder, on the 
other hand, if we want stability, stability domestically? 
Your industry couldn’t have been created if we had it, be- 
cause we already had a means of transporting persons and 
things before you got started. If we had been stabilized 
and cartelized, your industry couldn’t have been created. 
I am in favor of new things coming in to compete with old 
things. 

I think stability is the dream of a sterile mind trying in 
a demagogic way to cater to those unwilling to submit to 
the test of a merit system. I am opposed to that type of 
stability. It is very fashionable now for dilettantes and 
sophisticates to sneer at the phrase “normalcy,” which, after 
World War I, got Warren Harding into the White House. 
By that one phrase and a handsome profile, he got himself 
elected. A lot of things happened during the Harding Ad- 
ministration. We don’t know whether that was normalcy, 
but the type of normalcy we Americans believe in is a 
dynamic normalcy which is based on linking business to re- 
search, linking business to the creative mind in science, inven- 
tion and engineering. 

Our businessmen, who are worth their salt, are forever 
fighting obsolescence, not only obsolescence in their thinking, 
but obsolescence in their physical equipment; and it is an 
unwarranted sneer for the politicians and demagogues and 
social critics to assume that the business operator is a re- 
actionary. You know that if you are not on your toes all 
the time that you will be passed by men who are quicker 
witted and have more foresight. 

| say that the troubles of the world, which grow out of 
the maladjustment of war, come from the obsolete thinking 
of nations and individuals and from the “goofy” ideas cir- 
culated by our academic friends and their political imitators. 
| say that England will not find a fundamental solution 
either by temporizing with stopgap remedies based on Ameri- 
can largess, or by holding irrelevant escapist procedures, 
introduced by the Socialists of the Labor Government. 

The obsolete setup and the obsolete industrial equipment 
in Great Britain have made for high costs that are non- 
competitive in many products. In coal mining, according to 
John L. Lewis, the American miner, on the average, pro- 
duces six times as much coal per day as our British friends. 
The American miner is helped by mechanical energy and 
merchandized processes—in face of that need for moderniza- 
tion, in face of that overwhelming requirement in England 
for new techniques of production, after World War II, 
what did they do? They went in for what the psychiatrists 
would call “escapism.” They brought in the Socialist, who 
came up with the prospectus to save the world through 
nationalization. 

It didn’t help to nationalize the coal mines. Production 
became even worse. What they needed was better methods 
of production, better technological methods, better machinery 
and more mechanical power. I say, until our British friends 
face the facts and take a position in the sun, that is in bal- 
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ance with their current opportunity and current needs, their 
crisis will become chronic. 

Back in 1946, when the British loan was pending, we went 
over these issues on Town Meeting of the Air, and a very 
distinguished friend of mine and an able businessman, Philip 
Reed, Chairman of General Electric Company, was on the 
other side defending the British loan and pressuring us into 
accepting it by saying that unless we gave them this loan 
dire things would happen, and if we gave them the loan 
world betterment would take place. 

Well, we have gone through that experience for a long 
time and we have been sold down the river by those who 
made such promises. I say, in public affairs as in private 
business, it is time that we audited our public figures and 
that we held their pronouncements and their promises to an 
accounting and related the results to what had been vouch- 
safed when they were advocating policies. 

The reason that we believe in the competitive system as 
opposed to political regimentation is that you and I know 
from our experience and our observation that ‘the competitive 
system is forever testing the quality of individuals and com- 
panies and ideas, and that many times we do make mistakes 
in business and we pay for them very heavily. 

The balance sheet and the income account are the score 
board which records our failures and our errors of judg- 
ment. If we make them too often, we are removed, but in 
public affairs there is no such accounting. You go in for 
deficit financing when you are wrong, and you will offer 
the same erroneous solutions again and again, based upon the 
fact they sound complicated and the man on the street says, 
“Being complicated, they must be profound and maybe you 
know what you are talking about.’ 

It seems to me the great: lure of Karl Marx in his “Das 
Kapital,” which is an atrociously written book, badly or- 
ganized and badly presented, is because many people on the 
street say, “It is over my head and, therefore, there must be 
something very profound and prophetic in it.’ Of course 
there is another reason for the appeal of Marx, a deeper 
reason, and that is that it provides failures in the competitive 
struggle with an alibi for their shortcomings. 

How many of us are big enough and have shoulders broad 
enough to go home and tell the little woman, “You can’t have 
a mink coat this year, because they tested me in my shop and 
they think I am not so hot, and they have graded me down. 
Instead of having a new fur coat, you are going to have to 
put patches on your old cloth coat.” There are not many 
of us who will do that, but Karl Marx offers what the 
psychiatrist calls “escapism.” It enables those of us with 
shortcomings, who do not stand high in the competitive 
struggle, to go home and say to our wife, “I can’t get you a 
lovely sable coat because the capitalistic system is rotten. 
It is shot through with wickedness and, therefore, 
won't get it.” That is the allure of Marx. 

It was difficult for one hundred years to overcome that 
type of psychiatric appeal, but it won’t be difficult in the 
future, because the Socialists are in the unhappy position 
of testing out their theories. They have been testing them 
out in the Soviet Union for upwards of thirty years. They 
went from one five-year plan to another, and they always 
had excuses for not delivering what we consider decent or 
high living standards. It was the enemy, or the war, or the 
forthcoming war, or the need for capital goods, but they 
always had their alibis. When the Bolsheviks went into 
power, it was difficult for them to reconcile this autocracy 
with their theories about the common man, but their excuse 
was they were merely going in as temporary trustees to hold 
the assets of Russia until the common people would mature 
and be able to take over. 

Well, after thirty-one years, 


you 


the rulers don’t 


think they 


are matured yet. So we have been testing Marxism in the 
Soviet Union. We are testing Marxism in Great Britain 
and in France, in Italy and elsewhere, and everywhere it is 
producing insolvency, dollar shortages, economic deteriora- 
tion, austerity and backward living standards. Great Britain, 
has been in a favorable period because we have been arti- 
ficially building up her international payments through lend- 
lease, UNRRA, through Bretton Woods, through the British 
loan and the Marshall plan. In 1952, when they have 
charted these things to stop, the difficult period will lie ahead. 

During this whole period Britain’s principal export com- 
petitors—Germany and Japan—have not been in the field, 
but we are getting to a stage now where they will come back 
into the field. Time is running out and the greatest service 
we can render to our British friends is to jolt them into 
realization of this. 

Mr. Abbott, the Canadian, had the temerity to 
Britain is Canada’s best customer 
international customer, which is true, and, therefore, he 
inferred this is our “baby” and we have to do something 
about it. Well, I think we ought to say something to our 
best customer, Canada, that we don’t think they have shown 
much foresight or much awareness of what has been going 
on in the world in putting all their “eggs in one basket’’ 
and depending primarily for international purchasing power 
on one single customer which has been in declining trend. 
Instead of playing “high-hat” on immigration, they should 
soften their immigration laws and encourage their British 
cousins to immigrate to Canada. Moreover, instead of de- 
pending unduly on the Mother country, they should depend 
more on the home market and on the diversified markets of 
other nations of the world. 


I] say that the highest expression of friendship is to tell 
the truth, and in our domestic situation at home we have 
been through what one political planner at Washington so 
charmingly described as a “period of dis-inflation.” 
to refer to it as a “period of economic adjustment.” 


The readjustment has been brought on by the common 
sense of the customer in 1949, after the artificial conditions 
of war-bred shortages and inflation, based on following the 
financial policies taught to us by Lord Keynes and his fol- 
lowers, which resulted in the inflation in the cost of all 
goods and services. In 1949 the common sense of the cus- 
tomer, who having satisfied his most urgent demands for 
the short goods, led him to become increasingly selective 
and he served notice on businessmen everywhere that the 
party was over and that henceforth he would be more dis- 
criminating in disposing of his dollars. He wanted better 
values, lower prices, less inefficiency and more for his money. 

Just as the correction was taking place in a healthy way, 
without too many people getting hurt, the politicians in 
power, who had been shedding crocodile tears over inflation, 
like the man who murdered his mother and father and 
pleaded for clemency on the ground that he was an orphan, 
suggested remedies that were wholly unrelated to the causes 
of inflation. Once this corrective process began, as a result 
of the common sense initiative of customers, the politicians 
became fearful and wanted to stop this correction, and they 
did various things to stop the adjustment that was taking 
pla ice, 

‘hey brought pressure on the Federal Reserve System to 
reverse its monetary policy. Through the Housing Bill, 
they have added inflationary influences to the cost of con- 
struction from Coast to Coast. In the new Federal bud; get, 
they have presented a budget that is inconsistent with dis- 
inflation, but it is instead attuned to the reverse of again 
inflating the economy. They became timid. 
to have their “cake and eat it” too. 


say that 
and Canada is our best 


1 prefer 


They wanted 
They wanted the benefit 
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of being in power during a great inflationary boom, so they 
could go to the uninformed around the country and say 
“We planned it this way. You are having the greatest boom 
in history.” On the other hand, they recognized that the 
other side of the boom was inflation in the cost of living. 
‘They ascribed high living costs to others—to the villains in 
the economic drama, the businessman, the profiteers, the in- 
vestors, the money interests and the stockholders.” 

Hlowever, when we, the public, began to act and take 
things into our own hands, the politicians became fearful. 


‘They evidently thought it was a greater asset value to them. 


in terms of votes to keep the pot boiling than to safeguard 
the purchasing power of the dollar through a lowering of 
costs and prices. 

Phe immediate situation in domestic business over-all is 
that the decline has been arrested and in many industries the 
curve is pointing upward again, We only wish, in the light 
of the great material opportunities for developing this coun- 
try, that our prosperity, which is being resumed, was resting 
on a foundation of greater common sense and greater eco- 
candor. ‘The longer term testing period probably 
within the near term. Business will recover 
again. ‘The real testing point will come a few years hence, 
and it is a question of whether we Americans have sufficient 
political sagacity and economic wisdom to understand the 
bases of our material wellbeing and to safeguard those 
foundations. “These bases do not include political pap, or 
the promises of the welfare state to stratify us along mini- 
mum standards. 


NOM ie 


wont come 


‘The wells and fountains from which we draw inspiration 
in the United States for continuous growth in our living 
standards are based upon improving technology, and in the 
fruits of the creative mind always being dissatisfied with 
existing methods. We made progress in the United States 
because we went further than any other nation in the world 
in supplementing the human muscle with increased quantities 
of mechanical energy (kilowatts) and more and larger labor- 
aiding tools of production. 

These came through private capitalism, through the sav- 
ines of those citizens, those individuals who had sufficient 
vumption and self discipline to consume each year a little 
less than they produced. It did not come out of the largess 
ot politicians at home and abroad, 

We made progress to an unparalleled extent in the pristine 
days when we clung to a number of primitive economic 
notions, before we became overly sophisticated. One of these 
simple notions that guided us was that we wanted our work- 
ers, our farmers and families to enjoy the bulk of the year’s 
production; and that meant not too much divergence of 


goods into extraneous channels through government or other- 
wise. ‘That meant in simple, practical terms, keeping the 
cost of government, national, state and local, under control. 
We did do that prior to World War I, when our total 
lederal debt was barely a billion dollars. It is now around 
$260 billion because we are doing those things in a bigger 
and better way. We not only increased our expenditures of 
government to astronomical terms, but in ratios, in ratio to 
our total individual earnings. 

In 1929 government, national, state and local, was taking 
one-sixth of the national income produced, and it is now 
taking about one-third. That means that we are getting our 
welfare increasingly through government and decreasingly 
through our own family purchasing agents. You say, “What 
is wrong with that?” Here is what is wrong with it. 

As government provides the goods and services we are 
compelled as taxpayers to pay for it; but when the business- 
man offers goods and services, we, the customers, are the 
boss. We can take it or leave it. We have freedom of choice 
in the selection of goods and services, and freedom to move 
from one job to another; whereas in a slave state the govern- 
ment allocates men to jobs and rations goods. 

So human freedom is involved and we have the recipe that 
has proved uncommonly successful and it is still working. 
When our triends abroad ask us to modify our system in 
order to take pressure off of them, we should ask two ques- 
tions; one, if we were to weaken ourselves along the lines 
they recommend, would it really help them? Personally, I 
doubt it. Number two, we should ask, if we do weaken our 
great capacity to produce through making agreements that 
are inimicable to our system, what will it do to the free 
world versus the Soviet system and its satellite states? 

Our international leaders feel our greatest safeguard 
against World War III is the respect the men in the Kremlin 
have for our immense capacity to produce. I say we shouldn’t 
tamper with that lightly. We shouldn’t emulate the systems 
and techniques of Marxism which have been tried in Europe 
and proven to be failures. It does not make sense. Our 
method is successtul and is the one to be copied by nations 
that are failures and are bankrupt. Yet by putting those 
proposals in seductive, theoretical terms, we the successful 
are asked to emulate the methods of the failures. 

Gentlemen, the opportunities for us in the United States 
are, indeed, bright, if we have the judgment and wit to think 
clearly and to use the results of our experience, to test 
theories by common sense and by simple arithmetic in double 
entry form and reject “goofy” ideas no matter how seduc- 
tively they may be worded. 

Thank you. 
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By KNOX ‘TL. HUTCHINSON, United States Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Delivered before the 43rd Annual Convention of the 
National Poultry, Butter and Faq Association, Chicago, Ill., October 10, 1949 


Lis good to be here. 1 have looked forward to this op- 
portunity to discuss some of the problems you—the old- 
est organization of the poultry, butter and egg trade— 
have in common with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
1 want to talk with you about our mutual problems because 
the products you produce and handle are so vital to the 
health and welfare of human beings. There are other rea- 








sons too, why we should have mutual concern about the 
production and satistactory distribution of an abundant sup- 
ply of poultry, eggs, and dairy products. 

Last year nearly a fourth of our farm income came from 
these commodities; nutritionists rate them high when talk- 
ing about better diets; and, most important of all, the people 
of this country seem to want more and more of these good, 
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wholesome products. In my opinion, we should assure farm- 
ers a fair level of income for continuing abundant production 
of these things and we must have better methods than we 
now have for distributing this abundance to family tables. 

Abundance is most certainly a blessing if we can all share 
it—but it can again become a curse, as it did in the early 
1930's, if allowed to accumulate into unmanageable sur- 
pluses. The farm production records of the war and post- 
war years leave no doubt about the ability of our farms to 
produce. These same years also gave us some new ideas 
about how much food American consumers want and will 
use if it is available and if they can afford to buy it. You 
know what the production-consumption record ot the past 
7 or 8 years shows, as well as I do. 

You are aware, | believe, that production is out-running 
market demand on some things and that this trend is up- 
ward bound. We also should heed the warning that net 
farm income has started downward for the first time in 10 
years. For the first half of this year farm income was down 
10 per cent from the first half of 1948. The buying power 
of what the farmer has to sell is lower than it has been since 
1942. The farmer’s share of the consumer's dollar is less 
than it has been for several years. 

History—a rather sorry chapter in history—is beginning 
to repeat itself. What are we going to do about it? I think 
something can be done about it if we use past experience as 
a basis for taking a realistic look at the future. I think it 
can be done without restricting one bit the present oppor- 
tunity for private enterprise and initiative to operate. 

It seems to me that the future of agriculture must be 
built around farm purchasing power and price stabilization. 
As you know, various ways and means have been tried— 
and much progress has been made in the past 15 or 20 years 
—to give agriculture a better place under the sun. Several 
alternatives have been considered by the present Congress. 
With due respect for the merits of each, I don’t think any 
of them—with one exception—are geared to the long-range 
needs of a country that has progressed as much as ours has 
during the past decade or so. 

The exception I refer to is the plan submitted to Con- 
gress six months ago by Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan. Until someone comes up with a better proposal, 
I firmly believe that the program suggested by Secretary 
Brannan faces facts more squarely than anything we have 
seen so far toward meeting modern day needs. I feel con- 
fident that sooner or later, the country is bound to adopt the 
essentials of that program. 

Let me briefly review the more important points of the 
Secretary’s proposals and then I’d like to go into some detail 
comparing egg support operations under present legislation 
with that contemplated under the Secretary's plan. 

First, it sets a farm income standard as a basis for com- 
puting farm price supports. This standard, quite logically, 
would be set in line with recent actual prices and experience, 
rather than on experience or price relationships of 35 or 40 
vears ago. Accordingly, the suggested farm income standard 
would be set at a figure that would maintain farm purchas- 
ing power as high as the average of the first ten of the past 
12 years. 

For 1950, this would require dollar income of 26.2 bil- 
lion dollars. Some say this is too much, but it is 15 per cent 
less than last year’s purchasing power. Actual income, mind 
you, is not guaranteed. The income standard feature is 
simply 2 base for computing support prices and is part of 
the over-all price support plan based on an income objective. 

Second, the proposal assures definite support for the com- 
modities that rank highest so far as farm income and the 
national diet are concerned. The commodities recommended 


for priority use of price support funds include corn, cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, milk, eggs, chickens, and the meat animals 
—hogs, beef cattle, and lambs. These items combined ac- 
count for about 70 per cent of cash farm receipts. Alore- 
over by including livestock and livestock products—eggs, 
poultry, ete.—the production of foods that consumers seem 
to want more of can be encouraged. Potential grain sur- 
pluses can be consumed in the form of livestock products and 
we can keep more of our land in grass and legumes to con- 
serve the soil. 

Third, a production payment method is proposed to sup- 
port such perishables as eggs, poultry, milk, and meat ani- 
mals. Loans and purchase agreements have worked all mght 
for the storage commodities and we need large reserves ot 
them anyway. But, we need a more realistic method than 
we have now to get our potential abundance of non-storable 
commodities to consumers. Otherwise, waste is inevitable 
Under the payment plan, the producer is assured a tait 
return for what he produces. He will sell his products on 
the regular market where consumers can buy them at the 
supply and demand price level. If the average price re- 
ceived by producers is lower than the support level, a pro- 
duction payment direct to the producer makes up the differ- 
ence. If, through high quality products or good marketing 
a producer can get more than the average market price, he 
is that much ahead. Conversely, if the less enterprising pro- 
ducer for some reason gets less than the average price, he is 
that much behind. The point I want to make is that the 
production payment does allow a premium to producers 
who do a workmanlike job of producing and marketing their 
products. 

Fourth, the Secretary’s proposal contemplates that a farm- 
er’s eligibility for price supports is tied to certain soil con- 
servation requirements, and to acreage and marketing limits 
when wasteful surpluses makes such action necessary. The 
reasons for these conditions and limitations are quite ap- 
parent. Wouldn’t it seem illogical to use public funds to 
encourage soil conservation and at the same time provide 
price supports to producers who misuse their soil and dis- 
regard the public’s interest in it? And isn’t it obvious that 
in return for price supports, producers should be willing to 
accept responsibility for keeping market supplies in line with 
effective demand ? 

That, essentially, is the framework of the Secretary's 
proposal. 

A lot of fuss has been made about the possible high cost 
of operating such a program. Figures all the way from five 
to twenty billions of dollars have been mentioned, depending 
on the intensity of the opposition. It could be a costly pro- 
gram to be sure—probably as costly as the alternatives thar 
are being proposed—if the present downward trend in farm 
prices and income is allowed to run its course. 

To estimate the probable cost and to better understand 
the advantages of a price support program in which produc- 
tion payments are made direct to farmers, and under which 
consumers can have access to surplus production of any 
commodity, it would help, I believe, to understand clearly 
the problems the Department has had under price support 
legislation since the end of the war. ‘The task of supporting 
the egg market under these laws, including those now in 
effect, is probably as good an example as any of the prob- 
lems involved. } 

The high level of potential egg production at the close of 
the war required extensive price support operations to carry 
out the provisions of the Steagall amendment which was 
then in effect. Support has been continued at 90 percent 
of parity under various laws up to the present time. Ex- 
perience has shown that the 90 percent support level has 
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been quite favorable to producers. This is indicated by the 
fact that while some downward adjustment has been made 
in laying flocks during the postwar years, egg production has 
heen in excess of domestic demand. 

Postwar support for eggs actually began in 1946. That 
year the Department bought more than 10 million cases of 
eges—almost entirely in dried form. While most of these 
eyes were sold to Great Britain under a supply program 
it what they had cost the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
they were purchased at approximately the support level. In 
tact the prices at which the Government has bought eggs 
since 1944 has been based on a level calculated to approxi- 
mate 90 percent of parity. 

In 1947, the Department bought 76 million pounds of 
dried eggs and 61 million pounds of frozen eggs — the 
equivalent of 9 million cases of shell eggs—under the price 
.upport program. ‘There was an important difference be- 
tween support transactions in 1946 and those in 1947. The 
entire supply of dried eggs purchased in 1946 was sold to 
toreign outlets without loss to the Department—largely to 
Great Britain. But in 1947 about half of the dried eggs 
purchased by CCC were sold to Great Britain at full cost, 
and the other half, including the frozen eggs, had to be 
disposed of through other channels. 

Some of the dried eggs were sold to the Army and State 
Department under the Foreign Aid Program in 1948, at a 
substantial loss to the Commodity Credit Corporation. Other 
quantities were channeled into School Lunch and welfare 
feeding programs through the use of Section 32 funds. There 
was particular difhculty in disposing of frozen eggs acquired 
that year. Late in 1947 and early in 1948, frozen eggs were 
offered to domestic users at the price the Department /iad 
paid, plus carrying charges. Less than 3 million pounds 
were sold. The remaining stocks of these 1947 frozen eggs 
were disposed of only recently. Altogether, 1947 support 
operations for eggs resulted in losses to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of about $26,000,000 in addition to $26,- 
000,000 of Section 32 funds. 

Last year Government egg support purchases amounted 
to 28,000,000 pounds of powder — the equivalent of about 
2,800,000 cases of shell eggs. The Department still has about 
half this powder on its hands. 

So far in 1949 the Department has had to buy 59 million 
sounds of dried eggs, or the equivalent of 5,900,000 cases to 
support the market. Of this quantity about 6 million pounds 
have been sold to Great Britain at a 50 percent subsidy 
through the use of about $4,000,000 of Section 32 funds. 

As to 1950, the stage is set for a costly price support pro- 
gram in eggs. Unless Congress changes the method of sup- 
port, the Department of Agriculture will be faced with a 
serious problem in disposing of eggs purchased in any form. 

Dried eggs certainly are not easy to get rid of. On the 
other hand, past experience has proved to the Department 
that it would face still more serious problems to support 
egg prices effectively if it were to buy frozen or shell eggs 
in carrying out the support program. Members of this As- 
sociation are well aware of why this is so. You who represent 
the trade have in the past, when the Department bought 
trozen eggs, for example, felt the handicap of such stocks 
so far as they affected your individual transactions. Many 
of you perhaps have felt that when the Government owned 
stocks of frozen or shell eggs they could come back on the 
market at any time. Under such circumstances you have 
been less willing to conduct normal transactions in eggs and 
the Department in turn has found it necessary to buy more 
eggs to make price support effective. 

During the past few vears, the Department has found that 
the most effective way to support egg prices is to buy them 
in a form that will have the least adverse effect on domestic 


trade. Consequently, price support purchases have been 
limited entirely to dried eggs in the past 2 years although 
had more extensive support operations been necessary the 
Department very likely would have bought frozen eggs and 
possibly some shell eggs. 

In considering the price support program as it has been 
conducted since 1946, we must remember that for the entire 
period the Department has carried out the mandates of Con- 
gress and has supported the price of eggs to farmers at the 
required level of parity. For the 33-month period since 
January 1, 1947, when the war emergency was declared 
over, farmer’s egg prices have averaged 91 percent of parity. 
This, you must admit, is hitting the minimum requirement of 
90 percent almost on the beam. 

We must also remember that we now have a large ac- 
cumulation of dried eggs on hand and a large investment in 
them. Disposing of them is not going to be easy. It is a 
problem that is bound to grow more serious each year if 
price support necessitates the purchase of eggs under the 
same legislative mandate. 

Now let's consider what might happen concerning eggs, 
if Secretary Brannan’s recommended price support proposal 
were in operation. It would give farmers approximately the 
same level of support but it would also make surplus eggs 
available to consumers and at lower prices during periods 
of flush production. 

For any large scale operations, main reliance would be 
placed on the production payment program, with the pur- 
chase method available as a supplementary program. Under 
the production payment method, American poultry producers 
would know whether their output was being absorbed by 
consumers at prices returning a reasonable profit to the 
producer. You, as dealers and handlers would soon find out 
what quantiti¢és of shell and frozen eggs can profitably be 
stored. You could »o longer blame the Government’s sup- 
port buying for handicapping graded buying programs. You 
would be placed more on your own initiative. The industry 
would stand on its own merchandising ability. 

The producer, however, would know that his egg income 
would have reasonable protection because he would be advised 
beforehand that for the ensuing calendar year the Depart- 
ment would protect the national producer’s income for eggs. 

Let’s see how this might work. 

In the late fall of any given year the Department would 
figure the amount of the National agricultural income which 
should come from eggs. This amount would be calculated to 
assure American consumers enough eggs to maintain a good 
dietary level of this nutritious product. 

Based on this information, egg producers would be advised 
that the average U.S. farm price of eggs for the year ahead 
should be a certain figure. As an example, let us use 45 
cents a dozen. If, at the end of the year, the average price 
for the year is reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as 42 cents a dozen, the Department would be obli- 
gated to make a production payment of 3 cents a dozen. 

The producer would present to the county Production and 
Marketing Administration office evidence showing that dur- 
ing the year he had sold a specified number of dozens of 
eggs. If he had sold, for instance, 500 dozens he would 
receive a check for $15.00. 

I cannot agree with the statment which some people have 
made to the effect that the production payment plan involves 
excessive cost. 

In recent years, farmers have marketed about 125 million 
cases of eggs each year or about 334 billion dozens of eggs. 
Counting those consumed on the farm, this has meant around 
380 eggs per person. Supposing every farmer collected the 
3 cents per dozen payment, it would amount to about 112 
million dollars in production payments. 
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It is doubtful of course whether every farmer would collect 
payments but even if he did, the total Government expendi- 
ture would not be much different than that required by 
present legislation. The important thing to bear in mind 
is that American consumers will benefit by having access 
to the entire production of eggs with the advantage of lower 
prices when the egg supply is larger than consumers want at 
the support price. We must not forget that under the present 
inethod of support, the American public does not get to eat 
the eggs bought by the Government. As a result, they pay 
higher prices than they would under the production payment 
plan. And, in addition, they pay taxes to pay for Govern- 
ment purchases. 

In the past four years the Government has spent an aver- 
age of 85 million dollars a year to support the price of eggs. 
And consumers have paid out an estimated 125 to 200 mil- 
lion dollars more for eggs than they would have if the 
support program had not been in existence. Thus, in reality 
the public has shelled out from 200 to 285 million dollars 
for egg support. 

That amount would allow a production payment of 5 to 8 
cents a dozen, and it is very doubtful that prices would drop 
even to the smaller of these amounts. 

Now let’s take a brief look at how price support operations 
have worked for certain dairy products. The Department 
also is using the purchased method of supporting prices for 
manufacturing milk and butterfat in farm-separated cream. 
This method seemed the most appropriate under the market 
conditions that prevailed in the spring of 1949 and the 
legislative authority provided by Title I of the Agricultural 
Act of 1948. 

Purchase programs are a satisfactory means of support 
when limited support operations are necessary or when the 
problem is to maintain prices during the period of seasonally 
high production. 

Seasonal support was our biggest problem this year. The 
need for such support resulted from the unusual pattern of 
dairy prices in recent years when prices were highest in the 
spring and lowest in the fall and early winter. Many of you 
who stored dairy products in 1948 suffered rather heavy 
losses. And because of the 1948 experience, there was a 
hesitancy on the part of the trade to store manufactured 
dairy products in the spring of 1949. This, in turn, resulted 
in a considerable sag in dairy prices. 

If there had been no purchase program this year, dairy 
prices probably would have dropped well below support prices 
during the spring months. While consumers would have 
enjoyed these low prices during the spring and early summer, 
it is quite possible that they would have been faced by 
unusually high prices in the fall and winter because of in- 
adequate storage. 

Thus, the purchase program has served to stabilize prices 
throughout the year and has maintained stocks at a fairly 
adequate level. The Department may have opportunity to 
sell a large share of its price-support holdings of butter and 
cheese back into the market to satisfy genuine consumer 
demand. But we cannot always expect that our price support 
problems will be only seasonal in nature. 

When the support problem is not a seasonal one, but 
rather a problem of generally low farm prices relative to 
industrial prices, the purchase method is not satisfactory. A 
good example is the price situation with respect to nonfat 
dry milk solids. 

Chiefly, as the result of war-time expansion, production of 
nonfat solids in 1949 may be 30 percent above current 
domestic and export needs. The Department this year has 
purchased over 233 million pounds of nonfat solids for price 
support purposes. A considerable part of this will be used 


for school lunch programs and for foreign relief programs. 
But what the Department can do with the balance is a very 
real problem. 

What is the answer? Should the Department continue to 
pile up stocks of nonfat solids in the absence of satisfactory 
outlets? Should the Department try to divert these supplies 
into new uses—even at a loss to the Government? Or should 
the Department take price support away from nonfat solids 
and allow the milk for this purpose to further aggravate 
the marketing problems for butter, cheese and other processed 
dairy products? These are questions of importance not only 
to the Department but to the whole dairy industry. 

Those who advocate a continuation of a support price for 
manufacturing milk also should assume some responsibility 
for finding satisfactory outlets. Here, as for eggs and certain 
other non-storables, the plan proposed by Secretary Brannan 
seems to be the most realistic answer so far. It would assure 
producers a reasonable return, and would leave the dairy 
industry free to distribute the nation’s production of manu- 
factured dairy products at prices that should: encourage 
maximum consumption. 

Such a method would clear the market by encouraging 
consumption of nonfat dry milk solids and by permitting 
diversion of manufacturing milk from butter and nonfat 
solids to other products. Other possible methods would be 
increased appropriations for school lunch and other domestic 
relief feeding programs. All the dairy products we are likely 
to produce—even under price support—are needed for the 
adequate nutrition of our own people. 

Another important advantage of the production payment 
method is that this income can be used by farm people to 
buy clothes, shoes, machinery and the many other things they 
must have in their every day life and farm operations. This 
money will get back into business and industrial channels 
and thus make work for thousands of people. It will help 
maintain the health of our National economy. 

Farmers are intelligent people. They have a right to 
expect some protection of their way of life if they are to 
produce the abundant supply of food and fiber American 
consumers want. They also know, however, that they can- 
not expect to continue receiving assistance through public 
funds unless they make some effort to balance supply with 
demand. 

The production payment plan, in my opinion, brings home 
to farmers more realistically than any other way, just how 
much production consumers will take at prices that are 
reasonably profitable to farmers. They have an actual guide 
—not a theoretical one. Realizing this, I believe farmers 
will operate their business so there will be a minimum drain 
on the public treasury. Over the years it would be a much 
less costly program than the present system of purchasing 
to maintain a certain price level. And that’s only part of 
the problem. You still have to figure out what to do with 
Government-owned surpluses! 

Under the production payment method, consumers benefit, 
the handlers of agricultural products benefit, in fact, the 
whole Nation benefits. 

There may be better methods for maintaining a fair in- 
come and a decent standard of living for the farmers of this 
country. We do believe the Department's proposal has a 
great deal of merit. We want it discussed pro and con— 
calmly, sensibly, and thoroughly. 

We believe it is better than any method yet tried or pro- 
posed, but if someone can come forth with a better plan for 
assuring agriculture a fair share of the national income, 
assure consumers an abundant supply of food, permit agri- 
cultural processors and distributors freedom of enterprise, 
and keep America strong in her leadership, we would most 
heartily welcome such a plan. 
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